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Aussie ‘guerrillas’ utilise the landscape on 
Portuguese Timor to conduct ambushes 


Welcome CONTRIBUTORS «= | 


TOM GARNER 


Vietnam vet Stuart Steinberg spoke with Tom about his 





n 1942, with the Empire of using their bush craft and 








Japan on the offensive, knowledge of the topography to service as a bomb disposal expert, revealing the dangers 
Britain’s own imperial harass the Japanese. and horrors he encountered (p.62). In this issue’s Frontline, 
possessions and allies in This issue, Dr Kar! | Tom delves into the campaigns of Napoleon III (p.14). 
the Far East and the Pacific James of the Australian | . 
suddenly found themselves in the War Memorial explains | : ) DR KARL JAMES 
firing line of a new, perilous front. how these guerrilla | * Senior historian at the Australian War Memorial, Dr James 
Men from across Australia, forces helped hold the joins us this issue to discuss how Aussie independent 
who had already answered the empire’s frontline companies on Timor countered the Japanese invasion - using 
call to arms, now found against all the odds. 4 guerrilla tactics, bush craft and sheer grit (p.26). 
themselves facing a threat much a — | 
closer to home. Outnumbered al > | DR BERNARD WILKIN 
and in many cases outgunned, é gan ) fy % This month Dr Wilkin took time out of his work at the 
small Aussie units deployed on , it Alii, State Archives, Belgium, to uncover the little-known Allied 
Timor, Guinea and elsewhere Tim Williamson ” i, oN 7 propaganda drops during WWI. Turn to page 42 to find out 
resorted to guerrilla tactics — Editor-in-Chief : ne re aN how ‘fake news’ found its way to the Western Front. 
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26 As Japanese forces powered through Asia and 
the Pacific, a small Australian force conducted a 


devastating defensive campaign 
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Frontline 


14 The 
Napoleon Ill revived France's imperial ambitions, 
experiencing great victories and costly defeats 


16 Intervention in Mexico 
France’s attempt to establish an imperial client 
state in Mexico ended in humiliation 


18 Magenta 1859 


The emperor’s forces won this crucial victory 
during the Second Italian War of Independence 


20 _ In the French ranks 


Imperial soldiers had changed significantly since 
the days of the first French Empire 





22 Leaders & commanders 
The generals of the Second French Empire failed 
to live up to their illustrious predecessors 


24 Farce in the Azov Sea i 
Being 2,500 kilometres away didn’t stop 
Napoleon Ill from meddling in military affairs 
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ARTEFACT OF WAR 


Hellfire Corner signpost 
This battered WWI sign stood ata 
deadly crossroads 
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WAR. 
KOCUS 
“HALT! NO SMOKING!” 


Taken: c. 1923 


A French soldier raises his bayonet towards a 
German civilian in a city in the Ruhr. The industrial 
region was occupied by France after Germany 
defaulted on its significant war debts. They had 
been enforced in the Treaty of Versailles but 
were too large for the economy to cope 
with and resulted in economic disaster 
and the eventual fall of the 
Weimar Republic. 
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‘NAPOLEON ON THE 
BATTLEFIELD OF EYLAU’ 


Painted: 1808 = 
This oil on canvas by Antoine-JJean Gros depicts the ae. 


(a 
2 = 
gy. 


gruesome scenes of a Napoleonic battlefield, : 
showing the emperor surrounded by dying and = ™ 
wounded men. The Battle of Eylau was a 
bloody encounter: Russian, Prussian 
and French casualties ran into 
the tens of thousands. 
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WAR. silt 
KOCUS 
ARCTIC ARDENNES 


Taken: January 1945 


American infantrymen march behind a Sherman 

tank during redeployment in the Ardennes, in the 

: midst of the Battle of the Bulge. Launched in 

he ee December 1944 and codenamed ‘Wacht am 
a ee po  \ Rhein’ by the German high command, the 

a + = _ Nazi offensive was a last, desperate 
! ey * 48 ~ attempt to break through Allied lines 
. = eS and retcapture the vital port of 


Antwerp in Belgium. 
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A SHOW OF FORCE 


Taken: 23 August 2011 


Japanese tanks let off smoke canisters during the 
country’s annual military exercises in Shizuoka on 
the Pacific coast. The Japanese army, officially 
named the Japan Ground Self-Defense Forces, 
was originally established by the USA in 
response to the outbreak of the Korean 
War. As its name suggests, the 
forces are primarily intended for 
defensive purposes. 
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France revived its imperial ambitions under Napoleon Il & expences) 








CRIMEAN WAR 


Napoleon Ill allies with Britain and the Ottoman Empire against 
Russia in the Crimea. Over 300,000 French soldiers and sailors serve 
in the war, incurring high casualties of almost 135,500 men. The 
victory over Russia increases French authority and prestige in Europe. 
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COUP D'ETAT OF 1851 | EXPANDING THE EMPIRE SECOND 


; French colonial territory doubles during Napoleon III’s 
Napoleon I's nephew Prince Louis-Napoleon, | reign. Algeria, Senegal, New Caledonia and Cochinchina OPIUM WAR 


















































the first president of France, launches all come under French rule, while Cambodia becomes 

a coup to stay in office. Soldiers occupy a protectorate. There are also significant interventions France once again allies 
strategic points in Paris, and hundreds of in Syria, Lebanon, China, Korea, Japan and Mexico, with with Britain, this time 
opponents are killed while thousands more varying degrees of success. against Qing China. An 
are arrested. The Second French Empire is Anglo-French force attacks | 
proclaimed and Louis-Napoléon becomes and occupies Canton. The 


resulting Treaty of Tientsin 
opens more Chinese ports 
to Western trade, and 


Emperor Napoleon Ill. 





General the French and British 

Armand | establish embassies in 

d/Allonville’s the previously closed city 

cavalry in f Beiii 

the streets ORES Une: 

of Paris 

during Louis- rai . A commemorative medal, issued to all French soldiers 
Napoléon’s — tr cma Sa } The French conquest of Algeria is extremely bloody and and sailors who participated in the expedition to China. 
coup of 1851 ~~ ae . a costs hundreds of thousands of Algerian lives The Chinese characters on the ribbon read ‘Beijing’ 
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SECOND FRENCH EMPIRE 








The Battle of Malakoff is the most — 
decisive French victory of the 
Crimean War and results in the 
end of the Siege of Sevastopol _ 
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4 SECOND ITALIAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE | 


= Napoleon Ill sides with Sardinia against the Austrian Empire and 2 
personally leads an army into Italy. Franco-Sardinian forces win | The Battlé of Magenta is a Franco- 
major victories at Palestro, Magenta and Solferino, and the war Sardinian victory, although the brunt 


plays a crucial part in the process of Italian unification. of the fighting is borne by 5,000 
| — grenadiers of the French Imperial Guard 








SECOND FRENCH INTERVENTION IN MEXICO gna ene 


: Leer : er Emperor Maximilian | of 
The French install Maximilian, Archduke of Austria as emperor of Mexico in order Mor oicerccuied on 19 


to create an imperial client state. Mexican republicans strongly resist. Battlefield June 1867 after French 
defeats and guerrilla warfare eventually force the French to withdraw from Mexico. forces leave the country 
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COCH NCH N A ( AM p AIGN | Napoleon III talking with Bismarck after 
his capture at Sedan. The decisive German 
A Franco-Spanish expeditionary force launches an attack against the victory ends the Second French Empire 
Nguyen dynasty in Vietnam. Although the campaign initially has small 
punitive aims, the French turn their offensive into a war of conquest. 


Saigon is captured and a colony is established, which begins a century 
of French colonial dominance in Vietnam. 
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FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 


Napoleon Ill is deliberately provoked into declaring war on Prussia by chancellor Otto 
von Bismarck. A German coalition rapidly invades northeastern France, and Napoleon 
is humiliatingly defeated and captured at the Battle of Sedan. The French Third 
as | Republic is declared and Napoleon is forced into permanent exile. 
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BATTLE OF PARRAL 

8 AUGUST 1865 PARRAL, CHIHUAHUA 
BATTLE OF CHIHUAHUA 
24 MARCH 1866 CHIHUAHUA CITY 


This disastrous attempt to create 
an imperial client state in Mexico 
between 1862-67 ended in military 
alelaaliirclecelamiclanmeclares 


© BATTLE OF PUEBLA 


PUEBLA CITY | ' f | 


French general Charles de Lorencez leads an 7 Q 


army towards Mexico City, but the path is blocked BATTI E OF SAN PEDRO 


t Puebla. The F h attack a fortified Mexi j = 
SSPE oe a ae atte ee pea nh Ae )| 22 DECEMBER 1864 SAN PEDRO, SINALOA 
defensive position but are repulsed by republicans A\e : 1. 
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BATTLE OF SANTA ISABEL © 
1 MARCH 1866 PARRAS DE LA FUENTE, COAHUILA 




















~ men and are forced to balk to the coast. WeNG \ ) nh - "i 
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eee a £3) LaRaz@ WW CAPTURE OF MAZATLAN 
J: CI ECE OF DI BIA ™ \ 28-31 MARCH 1864 IVIAZATLAN, SINALOA 
PUEBLA CITY Vac) \ 


¢ | The French encircle Puebla and make several ve San [uic: 
Ls * 


| assaults against the republican garrison. Mexican ere 
H attempts to relieve the siege fail, and the garrison 


| . ™ eventually asks for an armistice. The French occupy y BATTLE OF GUAYABO 
A 7 a. the city, which also opens the road to MOS Wei | . ; 10 NOVEMBER 1866 TONILA, JALISCO 
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no} BATTLE OF CAMARON ey 
CAMARON DE TEJEDA, VERACRUZ at 
= The French Foreign Legion fights its most famous action while protecting a ay 





"= supply convoy travelling to the Siege of Puebla. 3,000 Mexican republicans 

bs attack 65 legionnaires, but they refuse to surrender. 43 legionnaires are 
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BATTLE OF CUAUHTEMOC 
‘2 FEBRUARY 1865 CUAUHTEMOC, COLIMA 
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0 BATTLE OF SAN LORENZO. 


SAN LORENZO ALMECATLA, PUEBLA 

rd \Ke>dCore Tad cole) os-mexe)anlaat=lale(sce me) a riare\eucem Ore) aalelalce)amr-la> 
TNE | most defeated by the French and suffer 2,000 dead, wounded 
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© BATTLE OF JIQUILPAN (ie it «Ol BATTLE OF TACAMBARO Rane 


22 NOVEMBER 1864 JIQUILPAN, MICHOACAN wwe 11 APRIL 1865 TACAMBARO, MICHOACAN soldiers photographed 

_ An outnumbered Mexican republican force is almost 3,000 Mexican republicans defeat 300 soldiers of Np Ree 2p TOU ONES 

obliterated by the French and Mexican imperialists. the Belgian Legion. The Belgians defend positions in Aaaelinaneensein 
Although Colonel Justin Clinchant of the 2nd Zouaves is shot id aY=Mco)y a oyam Fe (er= lanl ercl comico) milVom alelele-m Vall (om ale) e)iated Maximilian I, whose 

in the leg he is still able to receive the republican surrender. for reinforcements. They are forced to surrender, and wife was the daughter of 

ams ; , F their reinforcements arrive four days too late. Leopold | of Belgium 
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7 ‘i @ BATTLE OF MIAHUATLAN | € SIEGE OF 
Saltillo | 3 OCTOBER 1866 MIAHUATLAN DE 
PORFIRIO DIAZ, OAXACA QUERETARO 
hated By October 1866, French forces have 6 MARCH-15 MAY 1867 
4 JANUARY 1866 PUERTO BAGDAD, TAMAULIPAS withdrawn from Mexico, leaving their QUERETARO CITY 
Ciudad Tan) Ledatclicciaecyele) eXe)acclecmyUinareluimeniiiicclay OlUTs\asitslaoM=laelomualemey-vere)aleM macvalers 
Vi ct ori a eyeLern(larommm lu (=>dLers lamas) ele) eli cers] am agele) el-meloleryhcihy intervention in Mexico when 


republicans decisively defeat the 
French-backed Maximilian I. The 


(ofe\istel mm dareM lanl lclateliciecmci Ml itclalerclitclammaal(ors 
. enables them to advance on Oaxaca City. 
Ciudad As wu) Austrian-born Mexican emperor 


Mante bk is captured and later executed by 
) , THE AUSTRIAN-BORN MEXICAN firing squad on 19 June 1867. 
tes 10 JUNE 1863 IVIEXICO CITY EMPEROR IS CAPT RED AND LATER Militiamen of the republican 6th 
WX 





Battalion, Mexican National Guard 
entering the plaza of Querétaro 
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12 APRIL-21 JUNE 1867 IVIEXICO CITY EXECUTED BY FIRING SQUAD” | 7. : 
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27 FEBRUARY 1864 VILLAHERIMOSA, TABASCO 
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10-12 JANUARY 1863 ACAPULCO, GUERRERO 28 APRIL 1862 CUMBRES DE ACULTZINGO, VERACRUZ 
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FAMOUS BATTLE 


- MAGENTA 1959° 


The emperor's forces won the first of two major French 
victories during the Second Italian War of Independence 
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he road to Italian unification during 
the 19th century was long, complex 
and involved several wars. Of 
those, the Second Italian War of 
Independence of 1859 was one 
of the most significant conflicts. It resulted in 
the establishment of a ‘Kingdom of Italy’ that 
comprised virtually all the Italian peninsula 
apart from Venice, San Marino and the area 
around Rome. 

A large factor in the outbreak of war was 
the attempts of Victor Emmanuel Il, the king 
of Sardinia, to drive the Austrian Habsburg 
dynasty out of northern Italy. Austria ruled 
Venice and large parts of the north while also 
heavily influencing the duchies of Parma and 
Tuscany. Sardinia, which included the principality 
of Piedmont, was independent and found a 
sympathetic ally in Napoleon Ill, who had fought 
with Italian patriots against the Austrians in 
his youth. Despite domestic opposition within 
France, Napoleon Ill actively supported the 
Sardinians and agreed to join forces with them in 
exchange for the territories of Nice and Savoy. 

France and Sardinia officially formed an 
alliance, which prompted Emperor Franz Joseph 
| to declare war. On 26 April 1859, an Austrian 
army invaded Piedmont with the intention of 
disbanding the Sardinian army. Napoleon Ill used 
this moment to emulate his famous uncle and 
chose to lead the French army into Italy himself. 





Rail manoeuvres 
The Austrians initially outnumbered the 
Sardinians, but they moved slowly, which gave 
Napoleon time to move his large army into Italy. 
The French invasion was notable because it was 
the first time that large numbers of troops were 
transported by rail. The Austrians had moved 
south, and Napoleon took advantage of this to 
use Piedmont’s railway network to manoeuvre 
his army around the Austrians’ right flank. The 
Franco-Sardinian force could then threaten Milan, 
and the idea was that the Austrians would be 
forced out of Piedmont without fighting a major 
battle. The plan worked and Victor Emmanuel won 
a battle at Palestro on 30 May, where he became 
the last European monarch to ride into combat, 
participating with the cavalry during the battle. 
The Austrians, who were commanded by 
Ferenc Gyulay, withdrew to the Ticino River and 














Patrice de 
MacMahon was 
created ‘Duke of 
Magenta’ for his 
leadership during 
the battle 
and later 
became the 
third president of 
France in 1873 


took up defensive positions. Nevertheless, 
they could not decide which side of the river 

to defend, and as the Austrians prevaricated 
Patrice de MacMahon’s French II Corps secured 
crossings at the Battle of Turbigo on 3 June. 
They also crossed the Naviglio Grande (Grand 
Canal) before encountering Austrian defences 
near Magenta. 

On 4 June 1859, neither the Austrians nor the 
Franco-Sardinians were expecting a major battle. 
The Austrians were recovering from their retreat 
while the Franco-Sardinians were preparing to 
cross the Ticino, although they were unaware 
that MacMahon’'s corps had already crossed. 
The Piedmontese could only field 1,100 troops, 
so it would be approximately 50,000 French 
soldiers who would fight 58,000 Austrians 
during the battle. 


“NAPOLEON Ill USED THIS 
MOMENT 10 EMULATE HIS 
FAMOUS UNCLE AND CHOSE 10 
LEAD THE FRENCH ARMY INTO 
ITALY HIMSELF” 


Close-quarters fighting 

MacMahon largely commanded the French 

at Magenta on 4 June, and the aim was to 
establish more bridgeheads across the Ticino. 
Pontoon bridges were constructed, and the 
French also crossed a damaged bridge. The 
fighting around this area was fierce, with the 
Guard finding themselves repeatedly attacked by 
the Austrians. The terrain around the Ticino was 
dominated by various waterways and orchards, 
which meant that traditional pitched battle 
tactics counted for little and hand-to-hand 
combat largely prevailed. 

At 4.30pm the Austrians looked as though 
they might win, but French reinforcements from 
IIl Corps arrived in sweltering heat to relieve 
the Guard. MacMahon also launched a final 
attack to the north of Magenta. Every building 
in the town had been fortified and manned by 
sharpshooters, who had already repulsed one 
assault by MacMahon’s men. The French now 
used substantial artillery to support the final 
attack, although each house had to be cleared 
in a series of bloody encounters. The Austrians 
performed an orderly retreat and the French won 
a closely fought victory. The French suffered 
4,585 casualties, of whom /0/7 were killed, 
compared with over 10,200 Austrians. 1,368 
of these were killed but 4,500 were listed as 
missing — it is probable that many of these men 
were deserters. 

Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel 
made a triumphal entry into Milan 
four days later. Magenta ensured 
that Bologna and many other cities 
and districts rose against Austrian 
rule and joined the cause of Italian 
unity, which culminated in the far 
bloodier concluding battle at Solferino 
on 24 June 1859. Battles like Magenta in Italy 
contributed to Napoleon IIl’s most successful 
campaign and highlighted the potential of 
France’s renewed military might. 


SECOND FRENCH EMPIRE 


NAPOLEON Iil'S 
IMPERIAL GUARD 


THE ELITE CORPS OF THE NAPOLEONIC 
WARS WAS RE-ESTABLISHED AND 
UPDATED TO SERVE THE SECOND 
FRENCH EMPIRE 


A Hatem lan) *l-)aCclmCierslaem | c-meal-maalel-janr- laa lelemelaliaey 
Napoleon I’s army, and they earned a reputation 
as outstanding soldiers. When Napoleon Ill 
became emperor of France, he actively sought 
1CoM=)aaLb|relcomalcomelacer (cm lam ele) iiacexmmwclarelacmelalem uals 
organisation of his armed forces. 

A visible sign of the new Napoleonic era was 
the re-establishment of the Imperial Guard on 1 
NY Fe\Vae Rotoy- Mat Oro) an) oles-y-Xeme)mma’i Vom lalr-laltamelhuri(e) ats 
and one cavalry division, the Guard retained 
some visible aspects of its famous predecessor, 
such as bearskin headdresses for grenadiers. All 
members of the Guard had to be experienced 
Yo) (ol (=) ge) meeXolole meq ar=le-(eakc em Taam a) e)ilercikere 
Fe) eke) (=Xe) alm Momexe) ag ose) mas) if-1e)(- Mm [eco] MV cl tcl es lace 
There were also some new features, including the 
wearing of red trousers and the establishment of 
a North African Zouave regiment. 

The Imperial Guard’s major campaigns 
o[U lal atomdal-me Roto lOs—mlaleiece(-remaal-mOlalaatsr-laMmulcclar-lalel 
Second Italian War of Independence, serving with 
felt iaalead(e) amma (en) cn'ic) em dalomClUrs]cemaales-lahwmaclaarsllarcre 
on garrison duty in Paris for most of Napoleon IIl’s 
reign, which diminished its fighting capabilities 
by the early 1870s. During the Franco-Prussian 
cTamdal=mCierslaemalblanlels)a-xemeAOMOlOOManl-lammeleimuats\) 
Viale(svaels)ane)aaatcem-lmcalomeyslad(-\-meym\U-lecoite a Lelelg 


and Gravelotte as well as the Siege of Metz. It 
Vc Tome) aaatslibvarclele)|yatcvemmaalcmelaarem elolaaarclalsialanye 
om dao celal a MM Malice macs) elelelicemce) io Ular-muatomrcli medi 
Napoleon Ill. 


A carabinier of the heavy 
brigade in the Imperial 
Guard Cavalry Division 


A ; Fe 7 Images: Alamy 
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§ he nature of war 

" changed over the course 
of the 19th century, and 
the men and tactics that 
had served Napoleon | 
well during his campaigns could not 
succeed on the new battlefields. 
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EVEN ON A MODERNISING 
BATTLEFIELD, Te CAVALRYMAN 
STILL HAD HIS PLACE 


Heavy cavalry may have had their day by 
the time of the Second French Empire, 
but light units, including chasseurs, 
hussards and chasseurs d’Afrique would 
remain relevant for decades to come. 
The heavy cuirassier regiments of 
the French army enjoyed a last hurrah 
in the Franco-Prussian War (although 
‘enjoyed’ may be the wrong term, as they 
suffered heavy losses against Prussian 
infantry and artillery), while light cavalry 
performed valuable service as scouting 
and harrying units. 
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Imperial soldiers had evolved significantly since the Napoleonic era 
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DESPITE THEIR EXOTIC APPEARANCE, THESE 
VERSATILE INFANTRYMEN WERE AMONG THE BEST 
UNITS IN THE FRENCH ARMY 


With their baggy pantaloons and 
fezzes, Zouaves were among the 
most distinctive troops of the 
Second French Empire and were 
originally recruited from North | 
African tribes, including Berbers. 
Employed as both light and 
line infantry, they were typically 
armed with regular rifles. They 
made such an impression upon 
foreign observers that zouave units 
started to appear in other nations’ 
armies, including both Union 
and Confederate armies of the 
American Civil War. 


“THEY MADE SUCH 
AN IMPRESSION 
UPON FOREIGN 
OBSERVERS THAT 
ZOUAVE UNITS 
STARTED 10 
APPEAR IN OTHER 
NATIONS’ ARMIES" , 








Above: British photographer Roger Fenton pictured 
wearing a zouave uniform during the Crimean War 


Inset, below: French artillery takes on a Prussian 
cavalry charge during the Franco-Prussian War 


Inset, bottom: French artillery was fearsome, but these 
cannons were captured by the Prussians at Sedan 
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HIM 10 HIS CORE” 


CT TTT Frontlhne OULU 


The Second French Empire’s generals weren't quite the parade of 


IAF =] exe) (=X0) 0 IT 
lacked the military 
prowess of his 
uncle, which led 
to him making 
some disastrous 
military blunders 


NAPOLEON It 
THE FUMBLING FOUNDER 
1808-1873 


Fel exe) CoxelaMm iia 'c- mace) daliarcmilacomaals 
military leader his uncle had been, 
ake) amelie al-mat=\'i-m-lelear-met-Paal laps 
array of generals to call upon. The 
(oe) anlaarslalelse-melmdalsmet=xer0) ale a sy areas 
Empire are generally viewed as 

re MmoKoxea(oK=xel hm lavisla(e)amelealewamm ey-laany 
because they were weighed down 
oan datem es leliacelame)m a acvalewamanliiice) ay 
might established under Napoleon 
SXeolarz) er-]axsmurslalem ey-laahamel-xer- [0 l-1> 
they did not get the practice of 
regular pitched battles that proved 
so crucial half a century earlier. 

Napoleon III did his best to get 
Tanvce)hYiexe Bre lowre ere) aalaats laters) emeleiamalts 
Taltclacciacaleromellalar-MdalomOralaalexelal 
War was embarrassing and his 
experience on the battlefield at 
Yo] ics) al acemyaleler (ole mall ag com alimere) aoe 
An attempt to help the creation of 
dalomoxerexe) elem (>> <(erclam taal liao cel) 
destined to fail, and he established 
macALCaMlalilecsyalersm lam lalecelevaliar-imaarsie 
was to have tragic consequences in 
the following century. 

The emperor did, however, initiate 
some useful reforms in the French 
army, especially when it came to the 
FeLofe) o)d(o) a Mmeyam al=m O1 al=l--y>) ole) mm 0) 21-107 0s 
loading rifle, giving the French 
Taviclalea’caatsl ames cexs) ele) amcem=re || ext- 
that of the Prussians. 


“HIS INTERFERENCE 
DURING THE 
CRIMEAN WAR WAS 
EMBARRASSING AND 
HIS EXPERIENCE ON 
THE BATTLEFIELD AT 


LFERINO SHOCKED =. 
SOLERO SHOCKED 


Stars produced under Napoleon Ill’s uncle Pa 








Saint-Arnaud had been 
forced to go to Algeria — 
to escape hisdebtors 


ee 


THE GLORY HUNTER 1798-1854 


Saint-Arnaud pressed Napoleon Ill for command 
of the French army that was to be sent to Crimea 
in 1854, seeing the potential for glory. A colourful 
figure, scandal followed him everywhere, and 

he had already demonstrated his bravery and 
hunger for fame in Algeria, serving in the Foreign 
Legion. By the time war broke out in Crimea, his 
rank (marshal of France and minister of war) 

and the many medals crammed onto his tunic 
should probably have been enough to satisfy him, 
but he wanted more. Militarily, his thinking was 
limited. Envisioning only a great battle, he had 
little notion of how to wage a campaign. A victory 
at Alma brought him a last taste of the glory he 
loved so much, but he died shortly afterwards. 











Canrobert 
was best 
equipped 

to lead a 
division or 
corps and 
struggled 

in overall 
command of 
an army 


FRANCOIS CERTAIN DE 


CANROBERT 
THE SURVIVOR 1809-1895 


Although his undistinguished performance as French 
commander-in-chief during the Crimean War was a blot 
on his career, Canrobert deserves credit for serving 
with distinction in many of the major battles of the 
Second French Empire. Alma, Magenta, Solferino and 
Gravelotte all saw Canrobert play his part. One of the 
generation of French commanders to cut his teeth in 
Algeria, he was personally brave in battle but lacked 
the imagination and strength of will to command an 
army, as his inability to stand up to Napoleon III during 
the Crimean War confirmed. Replaced as commander- 
in-chief, he went on to lead a corps successfully in 
battle, notably at Magenta and Solferino during the 
Second Italian War of Independence. Perhaps aware 
of his limitations, he turned down the command of the 
Army of the Rhine in 1870. 


Adolphe Niel 
died during 
surgery a year 
prior to the 
disastrous 
Franco- 
Prussian War 


ADOLFE NIEL 
THE FORLORN REFORMER 1802-1869 


Having studied as an engineer, Niel worked his way 
through the ranks and was made a captain in 1833. 

He was promoted to chief engineer during the Crimean 
War and was considered to be the eyes and ears of 
Napoleon Ill. Perhaps his greatest achievement on 

the battlefield came during the Battle of Solferino in 
1859. Amid confusion over the disposition of the army 
lined up against them, Niel’s corps was isolated on 

the battlefield and forced to fight a desperate holding 
action throughout the day. Failure could well have led to 
the collapse of the French army, but he resolutely held 
his ground, aided by rifled artillery that outclassed the 
Austrian guns ranged against them. As minister of war 
from 1867, he laid out plans for wholesale reform of the 
army, but he died before he could put them into action. 


THE GODFATHER 1784-1849 


Although he had died before the coup that saw 
Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte become Napoleon Ill, 
Thomas Robert Bugeaud was a figure of huge 
influence in the Second French Empire. 
Having served under Napoleon Bonaparte 
(he joined the Imperial Guard at the 
age of 20 and fought at Austerlitz), 
he then attracted attention for his 
command in Algeria, especially for 
his use of ‘flying columns’. 

It was in Algeria that he 
became the leading character 
in the so-called ‘Algerian clique’ 
that was to see officers with 
experience in North Africa 
dominate the French army. 
He took a strong interest in 
the career of Leroy de Saint- 
Arnaud, helping him rise to the 
position of minister of war and 
cementing his own importance in 
the army. From then on, anyone 
on the wrong side of Bugeaud 
would find it almost impossible to 
advance in the army. 


Being in favour with 
Bugeaud was vital 
for the hopes of any 
aspiring officer 
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even when he was 2,600 kilometres away from the a 





hatever Napoleon IIl’s had been left open. The ‘siege’ therefore 
qualities may have been, descended into a lengthy period of inactivity in 
they did not include which disease was the biggest danger. 
prowess in military affairs. To break the deadlock, an amphibious 
Despite this, perhaps operation involving both British and French 
because of the name he carried, he felt the forces was planned. Kerch, to the east of 
need to get involved whenever possible. During | Sevastopol on the Sea of Azov, was the target. 
the Crimean War, his relentless interference led This was the hub of the Russian supply line, 
to the humiliation and subsequent resignation and an estimated 1,500 wagons left the 
of the French commandetr-in-chief. town every day to bolster the besieged city. 
The war had started well. British and French Descending on Kerch was such an obvious 
forces had defeated the Russians at the Battle move, in fact, that bickering broke out 





of the Alma, but shortly afterwards Francois over whose fault it was that it hadn’t been 
Certain de Canrobert replaced the dying Leroy done earlier. The British quietly pointed the 
de Saint-Arnaud as commander-in-chief of the finger at their French allies, and amid the 
French forces. Problems set in when the allied unpleasantness no firm plans were made. 
commanders could not rouse themselves to Sevastopol continued to receive its supplies 
follow up their Success at the Alma with energy. over the winter of 1854—55. 
Instead, they allowed the Russians to dig in The British commander, Lord Raglan, was . all 
at Sevastopol, and then proceeded to make a receiving stern communications from home by ee AA 
catastrophe of the siege. Right: Francois Certain de Canrobert, who was 
The problem was that supplies were still shamed into resignation following his recall of the 
flowing into the city freely because a key road first Kerch expedition 
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the time action was finally decided upon. The later the emperor sent another telegram, and 


| . bt | 
Royal Navy’s Edmund Lyons then convinced his “PROBLEMS SFT r WHEN THE this time Canrobert felt obliged to recall the 
French counterpart, Armand Bruat, to go along ALLIED COMMANDERS COULD Kerch expedition. 
with the plan, but the French generals were Recriminations for the farce were swift and 
less easily convinced. NOT ROUSE THEMSELVES 10 severe. Canrobert was hounded out of his 

“It is at Sevastopol, not at Kerch, that position, officially due to “enfeebled health”, 
the fate of the campaign is to be settled,” FOLLOW IP THEIR SUCCESS AT but in truth due to the savage criticism coming 
grumbled Canrobert, with a remarkable lack of at him like grapeshot. 
insight. If Sevastopol fell, Canrobert reasoned, THE ALMA WITH ENERG "7 Just days later, Canrobert’s replacement, 
-Kerch and everything else would follow. Having Jean-Jacques Pelissier, authorised another 
, the picture the wrong way round, Canrobert effort at Kerch, which was a stunning success. 
| refused to provide men for the operation kilometres (1,615 miles) away in Paris, the The large Russian garrison fled without the 
until he was assured of reinforcements. emperor had suddenly been struck bya planthat slightest resistance, prompting a British 

It was not until April 1855 that plans would end the war within a month and render member of parliament to claim that Russia 
were on their way to Paris and London for all other operations pointless. The descent on “had committed naval suicide”. One British 

approval, while soldiers and sailors alike Kerch, the emperor believed, was unnecessary. At soldier was injured during the operation. 

greeted the news of imminent action with 10pm he sent a telegram to Canrobert, who was Nothing ever came of the emperor’s “wild and 
excitement and relief. Late on 3 May, 8,500 sleeping in the French camp near Sevastopol. impracticable” plan. Shamed by the results of 
French troops and a further 2,500 British Canrobert, cantankerous due to a flare-up of his intervention, he promised to keep out of the 
marched onto transport ships, to be escorted to gout, made his way to the tent of Lord Raglan way of his generals in the future. “I don’t pretend 
Kerch by six men-of-war. and handed him the telegram, which outlined to command the army from here,” he said, rather 


Two hours after the small fleet sailed, Napoleon Ill’s plan. Raglan would later describe sheepishly. Canrobert could only wish he had 
Napoleon III had an idea. Although some 2,600 itas “wild and impracticable”, but two hours come to such a realisation a little earlier. 
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AUSTRALIA'S UERRILLA 


WORDS KARL JAMES 








— In 1942 Japanese 
forces invaded much 
of Asia and the Pacific. 
Deep behind enemy 
lines, a small force of 
Australian soldiers held 
the line to delay and 
frustrate the attackers 


n the night air of a Timorese mountain 
hideout, a group of bearded Australians 
watched anxiously as Corporal Jack 
Sargeant began tapping out a signal in 
Morse code. 

Two months earlier, on 20 February 1942, 
the Japanese had invaded Dutch Timor, and 
most of the island’s Australian and Dutch 
defenders were overwhelmed and captured. In 
Portuguese Timor, the Australians of the 2/2nd 
Independent Company had fallen back into the 
mountains overlooking Dili. They were reached 
in early March by some Australians and a few 
Dutch troops, who had escaped from Dutch 
Timor on foot. Among this group was Captain 
George Parker, Sargeant and signaller Lance 
Corporal John Donovan. They began working 
with the independent company’s signalmen 
Max ‘Joe’ Loveless and Keith Richards to build 
a radio capable of communicating with Darwin. 
Loveless had been a radio technician in Hobart 
before the war, and his knowledge marked him 
out as the team’s ‘No. 1 man’. 

Shortly after work began, an exhausted 
Dutch sergeant arrived with a broken receiver 
set he had carried for more than 60 kilometres 
(3/7 miles) across the rugged country. Loveless 
used components from this set, another 
discarded set and a transmitter set seized in 
an earlier raid as the basis for his radio. 

Their tools were primitive, and virtually 
everything had to be done by guesswork, even 
poring through a Portuguese radio manual to 
determine the colour codes of resistors and 
condensers. Coils were wound around lengths 
of bamboo. To charge the batteries for the set, 
Australian ‘guerrilla’ Lieutenant a generator was taken from an abandoned car: 
Gerry McKenzie in Timor it was rigged to a series of wooden wheels 





Recolourisations: Marina Amaral 











“FORCE INTACT, STILL FIGHTING. 





BADLY NEED BOOTS. Mt 


QUININE, TOMY GUN AMMUNITION. THIS WAS THE EIRST EVs 


ANYONE IN AUSTRALIA HAD RECEIVED FROM SPARROW FORCE 


SINCE THE JAPANESE HAD LANDE 


A still from Damien Parer’s 
film Men of Timor shows the 
burning of Mindello, a. “pro- 
Japanese” Timorese village 


and finally to a master wheel with wooden 
handles that had to be cranked by hand. Local 
Timorese did the cranking. Loveless completed 
a transmitter in late March, but it failed to work. 

Australian patrols, meanwhile, continued 
sourcing potentially useful components. A battery 
charger previously buried by the Australians was 
recovered in a daring night raid under the nose 
of Japanese sentries. Loveless began working 
on a second transmitter, twice as big as the first, 
built into an 18-litre (four-gallon) kerosene tin. It 
was his ‘masterpiece’. When they tested it, the 
signallers could hear Darwin on the receiver, 
but the transmitter failed. Unrelenting, Loveless 
decided to hook his powerful transmitter to a 
weak existing set that had a range of only about 
48 kilometres (30 miles). To do this he needed 
more batteries, and these were recovered by 
patrols. Then the petrol for the battery charger 
began to run out. A raid was conducted into 
Japanese-occupied Dili to steal tins of kerosene 
and diesel oil, and these kept the battery charger 
running once the petrol finished. 

Unsuccessful transmission attempts were 
made during the second and third weeks of 
April. Finally, on 19 April, Darwin acknowledged. 
The signallers celebrated by smoking a tin of 
tobacco they had been saving for weeks, and 
christened their set “Winnie the war-winner’, 
after British Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 

They tried again the following day. Parker, 
Loveless, Richards and Donovan clustered 
around Sargeant, who tapped out his signal 
in Morse code. Darwin acknowledged but 
demanded proof of their identity. By chance, 
an officer in Darwin remembered meeting a 
signaller who had been sent to Timor and also 
remembered the name of the signaller’s wife 


D ON TIMOR 99 DAYS EARLIER” 


The leaders of Sparrow Force and the 2/2nd Independent 
Company. Major Bernard Callinan is second from the right 


and their home address. Amazingly, it was 
Sargeant whom the officer had met. Questions 
and answers in Morse went back and forth 
between the Northern Territory and Timor: 
“Do you know Jack Sargeant?” 

“Yes, he’s with us.” 

“What rank, and answer immediately?” 
“Corporal.” 

“Is he there? Bring him to the transmitter. 
What’s your wife’s name, Jack?” 
“Kathleen.” 

Once Darwin was satisfied, Sargeant 
signalled, “Force intact. Still fighting. Badly 
need boots money quinine tommy gun 
ammunition.” This was the first news anyone 
in Australia had received from Sparrow Force 
since the Japanese had landed on Timor 59 
days earlier. 


A dark year 

The year 1942 was one of the darkest for 
Australia. Alongside Britain and Commonwealth 
countries, Australian forces had been at war 
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with Germany since 1939 and later Italy. 
Australians served in the Mediterranean and 
North Africa, in the air war against Germany 
and at sea. Japan’s entry into the war on 7 
December 1941, however, changed Australia’s 
war. It was no longer a distant conflict. The 
Japanese advanced rapidly through Southeast 
Asia and across the Pacific. During 1942, 

the Japanese occupied parts of Australia’s 
mandated territory in New Guinea; Singapore 
fell; Darwin and northern Australia came 

under repeated attack. Japanese submarines 
attacked Sydney Harbour and Newcastle, on 
Australia’s east coast. Many people feared a 
Japanese invasion of the Australian mainland. 

During these dark months early in the year, 
from January to March, the Japanese had also 
overwhelmed the small Australian forces in 
Rabaul, New Britain, on Ambon, Dutch Timor 
and Java in the Dutch East Indies. Those not 
killed or executed became prisoners of war. The 
same fate was feared to have befallen Sparrow 
Force and the 2/2nd Independent Company 
in Portuguese Timor. Nothing had been heard 
from them for two months. But once ‘Winnie 
the war-winner’ made contact with Australia in 
late April, arrangements were made to regularly 
resupply the survivors of Sparrow Force. 

Built around the Australian 2/40th Battalion 
with the 2/2nd Independent Company and 
supporting units, Sparrow Force was sent to 
Timor to reinforce the small Dutch garrison 
in December 1941. Sparrow Force arrived 
in Koepang (Kupang), in Dutch Timor, on 12 
December 1941. Several days later, and 
despite protests from the territory’s authorities, 
who optimistically thought the Japanese 
would observe Portugal’s neutrality, the 2/2nd 
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AUSTRALIA’S GUERRILLA WAR ON TIMOR - - 


Independent Company and some Dutch troops 
were sent to Dili in Portuguese Timor, the 
eastern half of the island. 

The Australian and Dutch force defending 
Timor was small and under-equipped. Sparrow 
Force received some reinforcements in January 
and February 1942, but these were too few and 
too late. Japanese aircraft had been bombing 
Timor since January and had destroyed most 
of the aircraft from the single Royal Australian 
Air Force squadron defending the island. 

On 19 February the remaining aircraft were 
withdrawn to Australia, and the Japanese 
invaded Koepang the next day. Despite fierce 
resistance, the Australian and Dutch forces 
were overwhelmed. Most of Sparrow Force, 
more than 1,100 men, surrendered on 23 
February. Those who did not surrender made 
their way through the mountains to join up 
with the 2/2nd Independent Company. The 
Japanese also invaded Portuguese Timor, and 
the independent company withdrew into the 
mountains overlooking Dili. 


Timorese help 

Following the Japanese invasion, as Private 
Marvyn ‘Doc’ Wheatley recalled, the 
Australians were initially “not game to go have 
a crack” at the Japanese, being “too few” 

and scattered among different villages. They 
had to live off the Timorese, said Wheatley, 
and this close support — even friendship 

— between the Australians and Timorese 


Inset, right: An Australian sniper ‘in action’, Portuguese 
Timor, 12 December 1942 


Below: Australian ‘guerrillas’ pose for war correspondent 
Damien Parer in the typical type of country in which they 
were fighting, Portuguese Timor, 12 December 1942 
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“THEY WERE SO GOOD, THE 
CREADOS, THEY RISKED THEIR 
LIVES ALL THE TIME FOR US, IT 
SHAMED YOU REALLY” 


was one of the defining characteristics of 
the campaign. The Timorese provided food, 
shelter, ponies to carry heavy equipment, 
and information. The Australians paid for 
what they could, but once their money was 
exhausted they issued promissory notes. 
Young Timorese boys assisted the 
Australians as ‘creados’, or helpers, carrying 
soldiers’ non-military equipment and acting 
as guides. One soldier later remarked, “They 
were So good, the creados, they risked 
their lives all the time for us, it shamed you 
really.” It is not too much to say that the 
Australian guerrillas were able to operate 
only because of the Timorese. “The people 
we are living with are natives and they have 
been wonderful to us,” wrote an Australian 
lieutenant to his parents. “They are great 
friends to the Aussies and nearly all of us have 
a boy to carry our packs... they are invaluable 
guides, philosophers and friends here. My little 
boy has been in action with me and his name is 
Cris-mo, he reckons he will come back to Aussie 
with me after the war.” 








Harassment and sabotage 
After a series of small encounters, by mid- 
March the company’s remaining platoons 
had redeployed across the southern half 
of Portuguese Timor. Despite being hungry 
and wasted with malaria, and with their 
boots becoming mere remnants of leather, 
Surrender was “never an option” an officer later 
commented. Parry believed he and his mates 
accepted their lot: “We're stuck here, we're 
going to stay here... we had a job to do.” He did 
not recall ever discussing surrendering. 
Although there was later a mid-year 
suggestion to withdraw the force, American 
General Douglas MacArthur, the supreme 
commander of the Allied forces in the South 
West Pacific Area, wanted the Australians to 
remain. He felt “the retention of these forces 
at Timor will greatly facilitate offensive action 
when the necessary means are at hand. These 
forces should not be withdrawn under existing 
circumstances. Rather it is believed that they 
should remain and execute their present 
missions of harassment and sabotage.” 
Portuguese Timor’s rugged terrain was ideal 
for guerrilla warfare. “Although they at times 
cursed the rough terrain,” recalled Ray Parry, a 
then-1/-year-old private who had enlisted in the 
army underage, “if it wasn’t for the mountains 
we [wouldn't have] lasted too long.” Major 
Bernard Callinan, the company’s commander, 
wrote, “Ground of itself was not important. The 
main object was to kill, and our best method 
of killing was by sharp harassing actions.” The 
skilful guerrilla campaign waged on Timor by 
the 2/2nd Independent Company and Sparrow 
Force has since been widely lauded. 





AUSTRALIA’S GUERRILLA WAR ON TIMOR 


TO COUNTER THE FORMIDABLE JAPANESE INVASION, AUSTRALIAN FORCES ORGANISED 





Above: An Australian patrol moves through lightly 
wooded country in Timor’s mountainous interior 


Below: An Australian soldier and his creado, 
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SMALL, SPECIALISED UNITS TO STRIKE FROM BEHIND THE LINES 


Tae RoY Tem dal-m laidiam-Vagah ance) qoatsxemexelaalaat-larece) 
units to raid, sabotage and gather information 
ice) anMmel=)anatelaprerecess)e)(-em 0 lac) el-mwAM-JaarcliM=laldcya 
military mission was sent to Australia to establish 
similar units in the Australian Army. The first of 
eight Australian independent companies was 
raised in 1941. 

ML adom oom calelu aM aWAlelierslit-msleleleimlace(=)elcvaleccvars 
rere) anl eyclaltsxcmelmee)anlaatslarecomelaliccmslacemaatciie 
fo) ¢2Fe Val (oye 1d(olammre Lelie) aarsvaleme)lmme) olole-la(e)atcmelonvelare 
arc l Mm Olal(simelmmtaloMAVeliesliclAmetolalciecl el eclili 
Lieutenant General Vernon Sturdee described as 
some form of “cloak and dagger gang”. 

Recruits for these new units were trained 
Tam lacst-40irclar-laremcd0l>laali fom cclarclacmmetsleale)iidce)ate 
rele Mel alex=XeMmi(s1(eMeles\nmmmaats| OM ccrslellar eae lalem-)fdarel 
Vo) d Gam Matom aes llallarom-yaitsleleccm'ralomellacteakcre pra] s 
developing individual initiative, resourcefulness 
and physical fitness. 

OFey a alaatslare(sre Mm e)’ar= Mm aals)(e)em=r-(ea mere) an) ere lan 
rexel al-jioikcre me) mw We) ai (ex>] cow lale esol oMelial>) mi eclalacerslale, 
were organised with engineer, signals and medical 
TeToqtCo) aK UI GMa al cctom e)t= [cele] atomor- era mere) aiesllallaromaal acts 
Yexeqa(olalowm AY avo) amexe)aa] eyslaccemcom-lamlairelalea'mersiacclice)ae 
Tate (=y eXevare(s)armmexe) an) eyclal(ccomarc(em=Malrciats) am cclice Mey 
officers to men. This allowed for each sub-unit or 
(o(=ae= (eal eats) aimee) ols) ecitcmelale(syarclaMe)ni (es) momo) anlaarslale 
even when deployed away from the main company. 

Weapons were another difference. Independent 
companies were armed with rifles, sub-machine 


Charles Bush, Ambush at 
Numamogue, Timor, 1946 


“TWAS IN THE VASTNESS 0 
GUINEA'S JUNGLES THAT THE INDEP 
COMPANIES CAME lh THER Ow WN 


and light machine guns, with a small number 
of sniper rifles and 2-inch (50.8mm) mortars. 
WM a= alsx=\a’ans (exc) Learcmcelelarem lamialr-laliamerslarel ileal 
such as Vickers medium machine guns and 
3-inch (814mm) mortars, were absent from the 
TaxeK=) eX=Jarelsvatmexe)aal er-lal(sMm lal ilCcm Malem alrclaleae 
dal=m rel) ,@ey mal omelale(=)elovale(cvalmmexelanl ey-] ahaa c- Km areyt 
to engage in pitched battles, nor was it to win 
ground. Instead it was to exploit the enemy’s 
weak points by attacking their headquarters, 
orelantaalelalcershacelamerslalqact-wr-]ale mse] ¢) eo) Nm celeiiot—m 

In 1943 the companies were redesignated 
cavalry (Commando) squadrons, later just 
oe) aalaatslace(om-ye[br-(elaelat-mm mele larsleleliacelarclmece)ealaatslarele) 
squadrons were established during 1944. 

cel game als me} 24 (om (esse) am Comme Wm avels)el-vale(cyane 
Company - captured by the Japanese, most 
oy ma’ dalelan mei (=xem Zale )aMmealomersl ers lalsstom-iall Om uals 
Montevideo Maru was sunk by an American 
submarine in July 1942 - to the celebrated 
jo) Yael mm dao olor-lae(-le Mm aal-Jame)mualomialets)elevale(salt 
companies on Timor, these units were involved 
in myriad wartime experiences. It was in the 
vastness of New Guinea’s jungles that the 
Take Csy eXevaecsyalamexe) aa) ysl aliss-mers]aaom lalcem antsy) ame) Uae 
dallalhvyaecs) e)(edycxemelamaatsmit-la],cmelmaalcmaat-llamce) nee 
or] dal ar Mele i mn ctere) al ar-li-s-r-l alexcmmexelaleleleadlal-Mesl (el 
and harassing the Japanese. By the war’s end in 
1945 the commando squadrons were in action in 
eM CTUI latex- mam =xeler=x-llabali(cmrslalem=1e) qalsxem 
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Below: The actions of individual Timorese, with the 
support of Timorese communities, was vital to sustaining 
the Australians in their guerrilla war in Portuguese Timor 
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Some of Sparrow 
Force’s signals 
personnel with 
their creados. ~ 





OTHER AUSTRALIAN ORGANISATIONS CONDUCTED COVERT OPERATIONS IN JAPANESE-CONTROLLED TERRITORIES DURING WWII 


Talrc\elolidtelameomaatsm-Veriue-lirelamlacets)ex-vale(care 
companies, several other Australian units and 
wartime organisations during World War II were 
rT} f=] 0) yal exe Mm Ko mere) alel 0 (eq mm) ol-le1t=] me) el-le- 14 (0) alam Bal 
best-known Australian commandos were the ‘M’ 
and ‘Z’ Special Units. These were administrative 
units for Australian soldiers serving with the Allied 
Intelligence Bureau. 

The bureau was established in mid 1942 to 
(oo) shugo) mr-lalemexele) cel lar-in-maal-meliacciaolalm@mlanney i ifoxolalers 
organisations operating in the Pacific. It consisted 


Coastwatcher Captain 
Martin Clemens with 
Solomon police on 
Guadalcanal in 1942 
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of various sections, including what became Special 


OJ eli eldCelatwelelaec lite meolOsAV Merc lame)ectolalcrslacele 
also known by its cover name of the ‘Services 
Reconnaissance Department’, and the Coast- 
watchers’ organisation. 

Consisting mainly of Australians, SOA also 
Taker ele (=tom =Jaicelal-mmy Ce\s ay Aete) to alels) eee Ors) areleitslars 
and South Africans, as well as recruiting the 
KeXer-} mm el=Xe) 0) (=e) md alo Ml ax=Ledpilemi-ytslalel-melalemACci(-P 
Members of SOA received advanced training in 
NV{e¥e oko) atm arsvaelliatoemmsy.¢ e)cex-)hot-mrs lave mersyaace)iiarelam 


A Matsh'ae ek-la-Keralene-te meth (-Xemr- Tale mel-ter-laalom-).4el-1al-lalercre, 
canoeists. They also studied Morse code and 
regional languages. 

From 1943, small parties were inserted from 
the sea by American submarines or small ships, 
fo) amexe)Y(=1 aa hYme qe) 0) orctem ena er-leslealeicomace)aam-liaeie- lial ale) 
Japanese-controlled territory to gather intelligence 
and harass the enemy. SOA trained thousands of 
KoXer-] M-40(-)aali tc MuircdalcslecmelalemecelalelecenccveMaale)a>maar-la 
S10 Mo) olevecidle)atm lam (cis MClellalst- Pam Ml aale) am 10) aalclemm uals 
em aliiie) e)iaccxomrelaremiatecelewaliarse 


Members of ‘M’ Special Unit alongside 
New Guineans, 1945 














During April, the Japanese pushed further 
inland, and the Australians responded with 
more intense skirmishes, ambushing Japanese 
vehicles on mountainside roads and conducting 
hit-and-run raids. In one action on 25 April, five 
Australians waylaid a truck carrying soldiers 
near Villa Maria. The Australians claimed 
12 Japanese killed, eight credited to Private 
Wheatley. A pre-war kangaroo shooter, the 
Western Australian was one of seven brothers 
who served in the forces. He was a fierce 
marksman who was later celebrated in the 
press for having “knocked off” 4/7 Japanese 
on Timor, with 25 certainties. His record was 
12 shots for 12 Japanese dead in 15 minutes. 
Wheatley masterminded several successful 
ambushes of Japanese vehicle convoys. 

Each action, however, came at a cost. During 
one ambush, Private Jack Sheehan, a pre-war 
gold miner and heavyweight boxer from Western 
Australia, had fired on the Japanese at close 
range with his Thompson sub-machine gun. 
Between eight and ten Japanese were thought 
to have died. Sheehan afterwards remarked to 
Wheatley, “I'll never be the same. | felt | was 
cutting those Japs in two — it was murder.” 

The Australians honed their guerrilla tactics 
over time and through experience. The 2/2nd 
Independent Company’s sub-units, sometimes 
just a few men, would hit the Japanese 
hard and quickly, before making a rapid 
retreat. The company reported, “It will 
be observed that the policy of ambush 
patrols is to hit the enemy hard, quickly 
and often — then retire. AS our men 
know well the country they select 
to work in, and the Japanese dislike 
leaving roads, their getaways are usually fast 
and free from pursuit. The reason this policy 
is insisted on by Company HQ is because, as 


Signalman Keith Richards, Corporal John 
Donovan and Sergeant Jack Sargeant with 
‘Winnie the war-winner’, November 1942 
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there is no method of transporting casualties, 
it is considered better to kill a relatively small 
number of enemy with no loss to ourselves 
rather than to engage in a longer action which 
would entail the risk of casualties.” This policy 
was to prove very effective. 

On 24 September, two platoons from 2/2nd 
Independent Company ambushed a 35-strong 
Japanese column along the Maubisse-Ainaro 
road, near Numamogue. The Australians opened 
fire with their Bren light machine guns and 
rifles as the enemy crossed a bridge. Panic 
ensued among the Japanese, with many killed 
and wounded. After a short, sharp attack, 
the Australians kept snipping at the surviving 
Japanese for several hours before withdrawing. 

Lieutenant David Dexter, a young, aggressive 
leader who in the future would command the 


The wireless set ‘Winnie the war-winner’ 










Right: Australians moving out from 
their creek bed camp on patrol, 
Timor, 9 December 1942 
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Right» Privates Charles anid Stanley Sadler 
from the 2/2nd-Independént Company. The. | 
brothers served together on-Timor ~ 
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2/4th Commando Squadron on Borneo, was in 
charge of the ambush. His observations gave an 
indication of the enemy’s training and tactics. 
Dexter reported, “From my observations of 

the 4 74 hour fight | am convinced that when 
Surprised the Jap is a ditherer. His field-craft 
was very bad. When first fired on, he stood 

or lay on the open track. Then he climbed to 
higher ground and presented a beautiful target 
against the skyline. He made for obvious 
positions such as prominent native huts upon 
which our Brens already had range.” 


A dangerous supply line 
Maintaining the supply line to Timor was difficult 
and dangerous. Allied aircraft and ships ran 
the gauntlet to maintain the vital supply link. In 
September, the destroyer HMAS Voyager ran 
aground at Betano Bay on Timor’s south coast 
while reinforcing Sparrow Force with the 2/4th 
Independent Company. During the night of 23 
September the destroyer ran aground, but the 
company was still able to disembark. Voyager 
was attacked by Japanese aircraft the next day, 
and despite shooting down a Japanese bomber 

it was destroyed by demolition 

charges. Voyager’s crew was 

subsequently evacuated to Darwin 

by the corvettes HMAS Kalgoorlie 

and Warrnambool on 25 September. 
During another run to Timor, on 1 
December, Japanese aircraft sank 
HMAS Armidale when the destroyer was 
carrying 200 Dutch soldiers during an 
operation to relieve 2/2nd Independent 
Company. 40 officers and ratings and 6O 
Dutch soldiers died. 

The Japanese also strengthened their 
garrison and used people from Dutch Timor to 
encourage the Portuguese Timorese to abandon 
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their ties with the Australians. The Japanese 
also conducted brutal reprisals against villagers 
and recruited some Timorese to track down the 
Australians and their allies. Damien Parer and a 
group of war correspondents arrived late in the 
year, and he noted that the Japanese had incited 
the Timorese to “revolt”, arming them with “rifles 
and automatic weapons” to kill “loyal” Timorese 
and drive out the Australians, “as without native 
assistance we could not exist”. 

He added the enemy had “set the country 
fighting and burning”. Major Callinan was 
unhappy with the correspondents, objecting to 
Timor becoming a “fun place for journalists”. 
When Parer said he wanted to see action, 
Callinan replied, “We can’t turn it on when we 
want to... We might sit and watch for a week.” 


Withdrawal 


In November, the situation with Sparrow Force, 
now retitled “Lancer Force’, was becoming 
untenable. The independent companies were 
withdrawn by sea in December and January 
1943, and several hundred Dutch soldiers and 
Portuguese civilians were also evacuated. Many 
of the Australians too were exhausted. 

There had been little variation in their diet. 
“We had a feast or a famine”, remarked Parry, 
“more often than not a famine.” Army rations 
were supplemented with rice, which became 
the staple food, or maize. Bananas and small 
quantities of vegetables and fruit were eaten. 
Buffalo meat, wild pig, small birds, and — on 
very rare occasions — crocodiles found their way 
into the cooking pots. Parry remembered being 
sick most of the time early in the campaign but 
only bringing up bile when he vomited, because 
there had been no food to eat. Little by little, 
the men became weaker. They developed 
ulcers and suffered from dysentery. When 
based in areas near the coast they came down 
with malaria. Parry thought the worst feature of 
the campaign was the “terrible fevers”. Only the 
wounded or very ill were evacuated to Australia. 
Otherwise it was only the occasional mail from 
home that offered some respite. 

Many of the Australians had mixed feelings 
about their evacuation. They were relieved and 
happy to be returning to the mainland, but some 
felt anxious, even guilty, at leaving behind their 
Timorese allies and friends to the fate of the 
Japanese. Corporal Arthur Wray later wrote 
how the remaining silver coins were distributed 
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Private Marvyn ‘Doc’ Wheatley, front row, second | 


from the right, with other men from the 2/2nd 
Independent Company, 9 December 1942 






“TIMOR HAS BEEN DESCRIBED. 


AS A MODEL FOR THE 
SUCCESSFUL CONDUCT OF 
GUERRILLA WARFARE” 


by the soldiers to their creados as a reward 

for their loyalty and service. Wray also gave 

his haversack, a pair of shorts and a shirt to 
his helper Paulino. “The scenes at the parting 
from our boys were most affecting”, Wray 
remembered, “the boys weeping and embracing 
their Australian friends, and saying ‘Tuan 
Australie’ come back?” He continued, “We had 
a lot to thank the Timorese for, those loyal boys 
who stuck to us through thick and thin, guiding 
us and finding food for us.” 

Following the Australians’ withdrawal, 
propaganda leaflets with statements such as 
“Your friends do not forget you” were dropped 
by Allied aircraft on Timor. Such leaflets were 
intended to assure the Timorese people that 
the Australians would return to liberate the 
island from the Japanese. 

From late September, the press began 
publishing articles with headlines such as 
“AIF guerrilla heroes”, “Australians fighting 
on in Timor” and “Timor heroes”, alongside 
illustrated features of “Timor beards” with 
photographs of the variety of bushy, flowing 
beards worn by the “Australian guerrillas”. 
Such stories were even broadcast on the BBC 
in Britain. In January 1943, Parer’s newsreel 
Men of Timorwas released across Australia. 
Although most of the action sequences, 
including the film’s climactic attack on a pro- 
Japanese Timorese village, were re-enacted 
and staged by the soldiers for the camera, 
the film captured a powerful visual record of 
the campaign (the images accompanying this 
article were photographed by Parer). 

The Australians were celebrated for their 
endurance and defiance: “Even now,” wrote 
Parer, “while the Australians in Timor are a 
relatively small and lightly equipped band, 
they have filled the enemy with a restless 
nervousness, so much so that the Japanese call 
them ‘Diavi’ (devils). And devils they are, coming 
suddenly from nowhere, killing and destroying, 
and disappearing as suddenly again.” 
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Timorese construct 
a bamboo hut-for the 
Australians, November 1942 





Timor has been described as a model for 
the successful conduct of guerrilla warfare. 
The Australians inflicted many more casualties 
than they suffered. Detailed figures are 
unknown, but it was thought that during the 
year, several hundred Japanese were killed for 
eight Australian combat casualties. The 400 
or so men of the 2/2nd Independent Company 
and Sparrow Force, later strengthened 
with 300 men from the 2/4th Independent 
Company, raided and harassed a Japanese 
garrison that numbered 10,000. The active 
guerrilla war perhaps in part led to a build-up of 
Japanese forces on the island in anticipation 
of a possible Allied effort to retake Timor. By 
the war’s end, the strength of the Japanese 
garrison had doubled to around 20,000 men. 

Did these achievements warrant the sacrifice 
— a sacrifice principally born by the Timorese? It 
was certainly in the Allies’ interests to continue 
resistance, but the Timorese suffered terribly. 
Figures vary, but between 40-70,000 Timorese 
died during the Japanese occupation. This is a 
staggering figure when it is considered that the 
combined populations of Dutch and Portuguese 
Timor numbered around 900,000. 

While the scale of the loss and destruction 
suffered by the Timorese was likely not well- 
appreciated by many Australians, the support 
and bravery offered to the men of Sparrow 
Force was not forgotten. 50 years later, much 
of the public sentiment in favour of Australia’s 
military intervention in East Timor in 1999 was 
framed by the acknowledgment of a debt to the 
Timorese. Speaking in federal parliament, one 
Australian parliamentarian commented, “We 
owe an extreme debt of gratitude to the people 
of East Timor. We know how much assistance 


they were to us during the Second World 
War, and anything that this country and this 
parliament can do to help them must be done.” 


Dr Karl James is 

a senior historian 

at the Australian 

War Memorial, 
Canberra. He is the 
author of Double 
WET LUR ICEL 
Commandos In 

The Pacific War, 
1941-1945 (2016). 
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Great B 
a: 
The Duke of 
Cumberland & his 
European allies face oft 
against a formidable foe 
in the form of Maurice 


de Saxe, in service to 
the French crown 





WORDS WILLIAM E. WELSH 


he men of the British Guards 

Brigade advanced shoulder-to- 

shoulder towards the Gardes 

Francaises south of Tournai in 

western Flanders on 11 May 1745. 
The French fired a ragged volley that did little 
damage to the British, but in response the 
well-trained redcoats raised their muskets and 
fired a crashing volley of their own at the densely 
packed French unit. They then stepped through 
the thick smoke from their guns and fired two 
more thunderous volleys at close range. 

The French line recoiled in the face of the 
devastating British musketry, falling back on the 
second line 300 paces behind it. The British 
resumed their advance across the wide field 
carpeted with fallen Frenchmen. It was late 
morning, and the British troops of the Pragmatic 
Army had just achieved their first major Success 
of the day against their foe. 


Opportunity for conquest 

The Battle of Fontenoy occurred during the fifth 
year of a conflict known as the War of Austrian 
Succession. The war erupted when Habsburg 
Princess Maria Theresa ascended to the 
Austrian throne following the death of her father, 
Emperor Charles VI. Charles had introduced a 
provision known as the Pragmatic Sanction that 
signalled a break with established tradition by 
allowing his daughter to succeed him when he 
failed to produce a male heir. 

Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, France, Spain 
and Sweden declared war on Austria over 
the matter, each hoping to profit by annexing 
Austrian territory or other means. Great Britain, 
Russia, Sardinia and the United Provinces 
allied themselves with Austria. Austria’s allies 
achieved a significant, if inconclusive, victory 
over the French in 1742 when King George II’s 
Pragmatic Army triumphed over the French at 
Dettingen in Bavaria. 

The Austrian Netherlands became a key 
theatre of the war in 1744 when a French army 
nominally under the command of King Louis XV 
successfully invaded the region. Although the 
French withdrew to counter an Austrian thrust 
against Alsace, they returned again the following 
year when Marshal Maurice de Saxe besieged 
the Dutch-garrisoned fortress at Tournai in April 
1/45. A long-standing treaty between the United 
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Provinces and Austria allowed the Dutch to 
garrison key fortresses in the Austrian region as 
a security measure against French aggression. 

This time it fell to King George’s 24-year- 
old son to lead the Pragmatic Army. Prince 
William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, took 
command of the multinational army in Brussels. 
The Pragmatic Army totalled 46,000 British, 
Hanoverian, Dutch and Austrian troops. 

The French had a significant advantage in 
command, as 48-year-old Saxe had far greater 
experience commanding troops than his young 
opponent. Saxe was the illegitimate son of 
Augustus II, Elector of Saxony. Although Saxe 
had initially served in the Imperial army, in 1719 
his father purchased for him the colonelcy of a 
German regiment in the French army. 

Saxe rose quickly to senior command in the 
French army. In 1741 he masterminded the 
capture of Prague, for which he was promoted to 
marshal. He suffered from acute dropsy, making 
it extremely painful, though not impossible, 
for him to ride a horse. For that reason, he 
moved around the battlefield in a small horse- 
drawn wooden chariot outfitted with a chair. 


The well-disciplined 
British 34th Life 
Guards stand 
their ground 
: | at Fontenoy 





“AXE WAS ACUTELY AWARE 
THAT THE BRITISH INFANTRY 
QUTCLASSED THE FRENCH 
INFANTRY IN REGARD 10 DRILL 
AND DISCIPLINE” 


His physical condition in no way dulled his 
appreciable talent as a military commander. 

Cumberland was the second surviving son of 
King George II of Great Britain. The prince had 
performed with distinction as a major general at 
Dettingen, where he'd received a severe wound 
in the leg. The newly appointed captain-general 
of the Pragmatic Army faced a formidable 
challenge managing the egos of his Dutch and 
Austrian subordinate commanders. 

Even before the army marched there was 
disagreement. Although Austrian commander 
Marshal Joseph Konigsegg counselled that 
they should await further reinforcement, Dutch 
commander Karl August Friedrich, Prince of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont concurred with Cumberland 
that the army should march immediately to 
the aid of the beleaguered Tournai garrison. 
Cumberland’s decision to relieve Tournai 
was skewed by his mistaken belief that Saxe 


a Sir Robert Munro, commanding officer of the Black 
___ Watch regiment, remained standing as French fire 
forced his Highland regiment to ground 





had no more than 30,000 troops. Saxe was 
delighted to learn that the Pragmatic Army was 
marching against him, as he had besieged 
Tournai specifically to lure Cumberland into a 
pitched battle. The slowness of Cumberland’s 
advance afforded Saxe ample time to select 
advantageous terrain. 

The widespread adoption of the flintlock 
musket with an offset ring bayonet in the early 
18th century enabled infantry to dominate the 
battlefield and relegated cavalry to a secondary 
role, in which it typically exploited the breach 
in the enemy line made by the infantry. Saxe 
was acutely aware that the British infantry 
outclassed the French infantry in regard to drill 
and discipline. For that reason, he went to great 
lengths to even the odds by ensuring that his 
French army would receive the attack on high 
ground strengthened by field fortifications. 


The lie of the land 

Leaving 17,000 troops to besiege Tournai 

on 26 April, Saxe led a field army of 50,000 
men eight kilometres (five miles) southeast 
of the city, where he deployed them ona 
wide plateau on the west bank of the Scheldt 
River to await the Pragmatic Army. His right 
wing was deployed on an east-west axis 

from Antoing to Fontenoy, and his left wing 
was positioned on a north-south axis from 
Fontenoy to Ramecroix. To strengthen his line 


~ OPPOSING 
FORCES 


es 


FRENCH ARMY 


LEADER: 
Marshal Hermann-Maurice, 
Comte de Saxe 
INFANTRY: 
52 battalions 
CAVALRY: 
106 squadrons 
GUNS: 
100 
TOTAL: 
50,000 men 





LEADER: 
Prince William Augustus, 
Duke of Cumberland 
INFANTRY: 

46 battalions 
CAVALRY: 

91 squadrons 
GUNS: 

93 
TOTAL: 
46,000 men 





between towns, Saxe ordered the construction 
of three artillery redoubts on his right wing and 
two on his left wing. To deny his enemy the 
cover of an expansive tract of forest, known as 
the Bois de Barry, opposite his left wing, Saxe 
ordered the crack Arquebusiers de Grassin to 
occupy it. Fearing that the arquebusiers might 
be overwhelmed, he ordered the Irish Brigade, 
nicknamed the 'Wild Geese’, to support them 
if necessary. 

Saxe deliberately left unfortified a 
0.8-kilometre (O.5-mile) wide marshy ravine 
between Fontenoy and the Bois de Barry on 
the assumption that the enemy army would 
be unlikely to attack through that corridor. 
However, he did post troops behind it. To 
support his frontline troops, he established a 
reserve of 20 infantry battalions and 46 cavalry 
squadrons. The French guns were deployed in 
the three towns and redoubts. From a position 
safely behind the reserve, the royal entourage, 
composed of King Louis XV, the 15-year-old 
dauphin Louis and their attendants would be on 
hand to observe the battle. 

Cumberland’s army departed Brussels on 
30 April for the 80-kilometre (50-mile) march 
to Tournal. As the allied troops approached 
Tournai from the southeast on 10 May, they 
found Saxe’s army blocking their advance. 
Cumberland decided to try to turn the flank of 
the French left wing. To do so, his force would 


first have to capture the Bois de Barry. 
Because of the distances involved 

in securing the expansive forest, 
Cumberland detailed cavalry for 

the mission. Given that the 

managed forest was criss- 

crossed by trails, this was 

a plausible mission for the 

allied cavalry. 

At 6am Cumberland 
ordered the prince of 
Waldeck to prepare to attack 
the French right wing, and he 
instructed Brigadier General 
James Ingoldsby to open the 
attack on the French left wing 
with his Highland Brigade. 

The allied attack was 
hamstrung from the outset. 
French sharpshooters in the 
Bois de Barry drove off the Anglo- 
Hanoverian horsemen trying to secure 
the woods. The horsemen rode to the 
rear in order to clear the ground 
for the infantry attack. 

Similarly, the Dutch had 
no luck against the stout 
defences on the French 
right wing. The blue- 
coated Dutchmen 

reeled under the 


Marshal Maurice de Saxe commanded the 
French force and deployed his troops in a 
strong position studded with redoubts 
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heavy fire. Officers withdrew their battalions to 
realign them. 

When a subordinate commander rode up to 
Saxe to congratulate him on the repulse of the 
Dutch, the marshal pointed to the British main 
force assembling for a full-scale attack, saying, 
“There are the British, and they will be a far 
more difficult meal to digest than what we have 
been served so far.” 


Stalled assault 
Over on the right wing, the Highlanders moved 
briskly up the slope towards the French position 
but soon became pinned down under withering 
fire. When it became obvious that Ingoldsby 
was making no progress, Cumberland revised 
his orders. Instead of attacking the French 
left wing unsupported, Ingoldsby was ordered 
to support a renewed Dutch assault against 
Fontenoy. While the Dutch attacked the lower 
end of Fontenoy from the south, Ingoldsby 
would strike the upper end from the east. To 
boost Ingoldsby’s force, Cumberland ordered 
five Hanoverian battalions to join the Highland 
Brigade in the assault. Before he could redeploy 
his troops, Ingoldsby was severely wounded by a 
French musket ball. General Ludwig von Zastrow 
assumed command of the assault force. 
Defending Fontenoy were the three battalions 
of the comte de Vauguyon’s Dauphin Brigade. 
The attackers would have to fight their way 
through a debris-filled ditch to engage a first line 
of musketeers in a fire trench. Behind the trench 
was a high wall, behind which were infantry and 
artillery positioned on a rampart. 
The Dutch fared no better on their second 
assault at 10.15am, which was broken up by 
a storm of French iron and lead. Although the 
Anglo-Hanoverian troops fought their way into the 
fire trench, they were driven off by elements of the 
Dauphin Brigade reinforced by the Brigade du Roi. 
At that point, Cumberland could have 
withdrawn his troops and tried to reach Tournai 
by some other route, but because of his faith 
in his infantry, he decided to concentrate it in a 
column that he would send through the narrow 
ravine in the hope of smashing a hole in Saxe’s 
left wing. If they could open a wide breach in the 
French line, then the Anglo-Hanoverian cavalry 
could fan out into the enemy rear. He therefore 
ordered veteran campaigner Lieutenant General 
Sir John Ligonier to lead six infantry brigades 
through the space between Fontenoy and the 
Bois de Barry. The force numbered 16,000 men. 
Ligonier’s force would have to fight its way 
through the Brigade de Gardes. The elite royal 
brigade was led by the pigheaded duc de 
Gramont, a commander of questionable merit 
who had disobeyed orders at Dettingen that 
resulted in the French defeat. Stationed behind 
the Gardes were two lines of cavalry. 


The grand push 
Ligonier’s grand column, which was initially 
arrayed in three lines, with each line three 
brigades deep, stepped off at 11am. The 
red-coated troops marched into the ravine 
with drums beating, bagpipes wailing and 
flags flapping. French shells exploded in and 
around the column as it advanced with the 
determination inherent in a large force. 
Some accounts of the battle posit that 
Captain Charles, the Lord Hay, of the 1st Foot 


HIGHLANDERS 
REPULSED 
Brigadier General James 
Ingoldsby leads his Highland 
Brigade in a bayonet attack 
against the French line, but 
heavy fire from the Arquebusiers 
de Grassin concealed in the 
Bois de Barry and French guns 
in the Chambonas Redoubt pin 
the Scotsmen to the ground. 





ARTILLERY HELL 
The initial attack 

by the Dutch is shattered by 

a combination of frontal fire 
from entrenched infantry and 
artillery, as well as enfilading 
fire from French cannon in three 
forward-located redoubts that 
rake the Dutch attackers as 
they try to close with the main 
defensive line. The Dutch fall 


back, having gained nothing. 
03 MELEE IN THE 
TRENCHES 
Two brigades, one British and 
one Hanoverian, rush the French 
fieldworks encompassing the 
north end of Fontenoy. The troops 
fight their way into the first trench, 
where they brawl with the French 
using clubbed muskets, bayonets 
and broadswords. However, the 


second wall proves too high to 
climb and they withdraw. 


, 


0 COUNTER- 
BATTERY FIRE 
As the Anglo-Hanoverian grand 
column enters the ravine between 
Fontenoy and the Bois de Barry, 
they fall prey to converging fire 
from French guns. Lieutenant 
General Sir John Ligonier orders 
6-pounder guns brought forward 
to suppress the French artillery 
fire. One of the British shells kills 
the duc de Gramont. 





CALONNE 





DELAYING TACTIC 
After the British Guards 
shatter the Gardes Francaises, 
the Brionne and Noailles cavalry 
brigades launch repeated charges 
at the British line in an attempt 
to buy time for a counterattack 
by the French infantry. The lead 
squadron of the Noailles brigade 
pierces the British line but is 
surrounded and destroyed. 
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OG BRITISH SPOILING 
ATTACK 

Cumberland orders the 2nd 

Foot Guards to launch a 
counterattack against the Royal 
des Vaisseauxs marching south 
past the Bois de Barry to strike 
the British square. Meanwhile, 
the Onslow Brigade facing south 
repulses a concentrated attack 
by the Royal, Couronne and 
Aubeterre brigades. 
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FRENCH FURY 
Mounted on black 





steeds, the Regiment Royal 

de Carabiniers charge the 
bayonet-wielding Royal Scots. 
The horsemen fire their carbines 
at point-blank range in an 
unsuccessful attempt to breach 
the line. 












() ORDERLY 
RETREAT 
Brigadier General John Lindsay, 
Earl of Crawford, the commander 
of the 4th Troop of Horse Guards, 
leads a force of British cavalry 
west to cover the withdrawal of en 
the Anglo-Hanoverian infantry. ” a 
Cumberland personally directs 
the fighting retreat to Vezon. 












_ “THERE ARE THE BRITISH, AND THEY 
> WILL BE A FAR MORE DIFFICULT 
MEAL TO DIGEST THAN WHAT WE 

HAVE BEEN SERVED SO FAR” 


— Marshal Hermann-Maurice, Comte de Saxe. 
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Guards, halted his troops atop the ridge 80 
paces from the enemy to address them. He 
doffed his hat at the French and then took a 
flask from his hip pocket with which he toasted 
them. After chiding them for fleeing at Dettingen, 
he offered them the advantage of firing the 

first volley. Comte Philippe of d'Anterroches, a 
grenadier lieutenant of the Gardes Francaises, is 
said to have declined the offer and encouraged 
the British to fire the first volley themselves. A 
French soldier inadvertently fired his musket, 
which compelled the French to fire the first 
volley. The British responded with several volleys 
that left 760 French soldiers and 50 officers 
dead on the field. 

The grand column then formed a giant square 
to more effectively engage the French flanking 
units. The Guards Brigade occupied the northern 
face (right), the Royal Brigade the west (front) and 
Onslow’s Brigade the southern face (left). When 
the column advanced deeper into the French 
position, Sowle’s Brigade tied into the left flank 


“CUMBERLAND HAD MADE A 
COSTLY MISTAKE ATTACKING 
THE FRENCH ARMY IN SUCH A 
STRONG POSITION” 


of Onslow’s Brigade and Howard's Brigade tied 
into the right of the Guards Brigade. Zastrow’s 


Brigade formed a reserve inside the giant square. 


Rather than remain in the rear to direct the 
two wings, Cumberland rode into the square to 
oversee the attack. The British cavalry remained 
iN position around a kilometre to the rear, unable 
to advance through the tightly packed infantry. 
With the situation getting desperate for the 
French, Saxe decided to mount his horse, even 
though it was agonisingly painful given his 
infirmity, in order to quickly and effectively direct 
the counterattack. 


While French infantry brigades moved into 
position to combat the northern and southern 
sides of the square, the Royal Brigade faced 
the two lines of French cavalry that constituted 
Saxe’s reserve. The cavalry squadrons in the 
first line did not wait for orders but immediately 
began making repeated charges at 12.30pm 
against the enemy foot soldiers, in an effort to 
buy time for the French infantry to reorganise. 
Although the squadrons suffered heavy losses, 
they succeeded in halting the advance of 
Ligonier’s grand column. 


Charge of the Wild Geese 

One of the most gallant episodes in the entire 
battle was the spirited charge of the Irish 
Brigade, the 'Wild Geese’, against Carpenter's 
Guards Brigade on the right side of the square. 
Led by Viscount Clare and Count Thomond, 

the wild-eyed Irish rushed the enemy in a 
headlong charge with fixed bayonets. The steady 
guardsmen cut them down with powerful volleys. 
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Although they lost one-third of their numbers, 
the Wild Geese bought time for Saxe to organise 
a cohesive counterattack. The French troops 
who watched the suicidal charge of the Irish took 
courage from their bravery. 

Because they had to face attacks by French 
cavalry and infantry, the casualties in the British 
Guards, Royal and Onslow brigades mounted 
as the fighting grew in intensity in the early 
afternoon. It became evident that Cumberland 
had made a key blunder. Instead of moving his 
cavalry forward to exploit the penetration of the 
French infantry line, it remained in the rear. If 
Saxe organised an effective counterattack, it 
would be too late to use the allied force's cavalry 
to fully develop the breach. 

With the Dutch no longer threatening his right 
wing, Saxe was able to pull infantry units out 
of line and send them against the western side 
of the square. In addition, he began personally 
directing a counterattack against the flanks 
of the Anglo-Hanoverian frontline units on 
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the plateau. As wave after wave of horse and 
reorganised foot regiments struck the square, 
its forward-most units began to fall back. 

Seeing his attack unravel, Cumberland 
conferred with his senior commanders. All were 
in agreement — the attack had been thwarted. 
When the order to retreat was given at 1.30pm 
to the brigades in the square, they began an 
orderly withdrawal from the plateau down the 
Slope, towards the village of Vezon. 

On the left wing, Waldeck deployed his cavalry 
to cover the withdrawal of the Dutch infantry. 
The French chose to harry the British, but they 
left the Dutch alone. When it was clear the 
French had won the day, King Louis XV sought 
out Saxe to congratulate him on his victory. The 
losses were nearly equal, with each side losing 
approximately 7,500 men. 


Methodical conquest 
The town of Tournai surrendered quickly, 
although the Dutch garrison held out in the 
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“THE FRENCH TROOPS WHO WATCHED 
“THE SUICIDAL CHARGE OF THE IRISH 
TOOK COURAGE FROM THEIR BRAVERY” 








FONTENOY 


citadel until 19 June. Given that the two armies 
were evenly matched in numbers, Cumberland 
had made a costly mistake attacking the French 
army in such a strong position. Moreover, 
he had micromanaged the battle and acted 
more like a brigade commander than an army 
commander when he began directing frontline 
troops. As for Saxe, he had successfully rallied 
his troops and made effective use of his 
reserve to repulse the British attack. His one 
mistake was that he chose not to pursue the 
retreating Pragmatic Army. 

After the fall of Tournai, Saxe embarked 
on a campaign of conquest in the Austrian 
Netherlands. Given that the region was crammed 
full of fortresses, it was a time-consuming 
process. On the three-year anniversary of the 
Battle of Fontenoy, the Austrian Netherlands 
finally surrendered to the French. Saxe’s 
conquest of the region gave France additional 
leverage in the negotiations at Aix-La-Chapelle in 
October 1748 that brought the war to a close. 
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FAKE NEWS ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


A boy holding a copy of the 
German-made Gazette des 
Ardennes in 1915 









“Gazette de Ard lennes 


ANNIVERSAIRE 





“PREVOT MADE THE 
GAZETTE DES ARDENNES 
AN EFFICIENT WEAPON 
OF PROPAGANDA. ITS 
READERSHIP WENT 
FROM UNDER 20,000 
COPIES IN 1914 10 ‘ 

~~ 180,000 IN 1918" 


ON THE WESTERN ERONT 





WORDS BERNARD WILKIN 





From 1914 to 1918, the French and British created and distributed 
millions of leaflets behind enemy lines. It was a propaganda campaign 
that changed the face of psychological warfare 


he German invasion of 1914 

trapped 7 million Belgians and 

2 million French people behind 

enemy lines. Communication 

between the occupied territories 
and the Allied zones became almost 
impossible, as the Germans proscribed all 
publications as well as civilian correspondence 
and banned radios, pigeons and telephones. 
Not surprisingly, occupied civilians wanted 
to hear about their relatives and receive 
news of the war — this was a problem for the 
Germans, who had not prepared for a long 
foreign occupation. The lack of propaganda 
structures aimed at enemy populations forced 
the occupiers to seek new solutions. 

During the first months of the war, the 

German army authorised the distribution 
of periodicals, which was an unsatisfactory 
solution since only a minority of civilians 
spoke the language. The German army also 
tried to write various newspapers in French. 
These periodicals were seriously flawed and 
were mocked for their lack of understanding of 
Belgian and French mentalities and a limited 
mastery of the languages spoken in the 
occupied territories. 


These pictures were found in a fake issue of a French-made Gazette des Ardennes. 
The captions read, “A bedroom in a camp of prisoners” (left) and “The infirmary in 
a camp of prisoners” (right). Those photographs show the life of German POWs in 

France and were aimed at the frontline. The French SPA was trying to convince 
enemy soldiers that life in French camps was not as terrible as described by German 
propaganda. The objective was unsurprisingly to encourage mass-surrender 
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This failure forced the General Staff of the 
Field Army to step in during October 1914. 
Section Illb, an intelligence unit, was given 
10,000 marks to finance a new newspaper 
called the Gazette des Ardennes. The editor- 
in-chief, René Prévot, was perfect for the job 
— he had been a reporter before the war and 
was also a talented writer. Maurice Barrés, 
an ultra-nationalist French politician, would 
later denounce him as the man who “carries 
without shame his vile job of poisoner of the 
French morale”. Prévot made the Gazette des 
Ardennes an efficient weapon of propaganda. 
Its readership went from under 20,000 copies 
in 1914 to 180,000 in 1918. 


The French reaction 

The Gazette des Ardennes did not go unnoticed 
in Paris; it was seen both by the army and the 
political world as a major threat to national 
cohesion. Leaving enemy propaganda 
unanswered in the occupied territories was 
not an option. In July 1915 General Joffre and 
War Minister Millerand agreed to fight enemy 
propaganda together in one unit under their 
supervision. On 27 July 1915 the Service de la 
Propagande Aérienne (SPA) was created. 
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The French unit wanted to destroy German 
morale at home and on the frontline, halt the 
influence of German propaganda in the occupied 
territories and restore the faith of the invaded 
population in the French government. Specialists 
of Alsace-Lorraine and Germany were recruited to 
write leaflets and newspapers aimed not only at 
civilians trapped behind enemy lines but also at 
German soldiers. As its name suggests, the SPA 
was to use aeroplanes and balloons to distribute 
the psychological warfare material. 

The French designed a brand new newspaper, 
the Voix du Pays (the Country’s Voice), to inspire 
optimism and faith in the Allied armies. The 
bi-monthly paper covered the situation in the 
army and at the front, gave updates on national 
and international news and looked at more 
specific problems in the occupied regions. This 
newspaper avoided blatant exaggerations or 
outrageous patriotism, as the civilians living 
with the Germans were able to compare the 
reports with German sources. 

The SPA also designed a newspaper, Die 
Feldpost, aimed at German soldiers and written 
in German. French propagandists understood 
perfectly the German mentality and knew 
how to inflame regional pride. Bavarians were 


This picture of French soldiers was also found in a fake issue of a | 
French-made Gazette des Ardennes. Having shown that life in French 
POW camps was good, French propagandists were hoping to impress 

German troops with several pictures of determined French soldiers. _ 
Here, the objective was to highlight the fact that morale was good on__ 
the frontline and French soldiers were ready to fight until the end 
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mocked for being the lackeys of Prussia and 
betraying their Catholic faith for a Protestant 
nation. Die Feldpost also promoted a republican 
agenda and denounced the kaiser’s difficult 
personality. To make aerial leaflets aimed at 
German soldiers attractive, the SPA used gothic 
fonts, national colours and so on. 

Newspapers and various leaflets were 
distributed both by bomber and fighter 
squadrons. Pilots and observers simply opened 
packets of propaganda above enemy lines or 
occupied territories, letting the wind carry the 
ultra-light paper over long distances. 


British collaboration and 
scepticism 

The British were not directly threatened by 
German propaganda. Only a handful of British 
citizens were living in German-occupied regions 
and read the Gazette des Ardennes. However, 
the German psychological warfare newspaper 
was eager to blame the war on the British. 
Indeed, Britannia was often portrayed as a 
hungry sea-monster and the natural enemy 

of France. Joan of Arc and Napoleon regularly 
featured in Anglophobic articles designed to 
recall previous French humiliations. The British 
particularly feared such rhetoric, as friendly 
relations with neighbouring regions were vital 
for commerce and security. In September 
1915 the Royal Flying Corps began distributing 
newspapers over the sector of Lille-Roubaix- 
Tourcoing. The British Army even offered to 

do more and often suggested targets in the 
occupied territories to the SPA. Between 1915 
and 1916, the distribution of propaganda by 
the RFC doubled. 

Despite this collaboration, frustration was 
slowly growing. The British were expecting to 
feature in the Voix du Pays but, in fact, rarely 
appeared. At the beginning of the Battle of the 
somme, the French newspaper highlighted 
French gains but said relatively little of British 
efforts. Likewise, the SPA did little to defend its 
ally when accused by the Gazette des Ardennes 
of military incompetence. A British reaction was 
now inevitable. 

The War Office used a recently created 
unit, Military Intelligence 7 (MI7), to design 
propaganda aimed at French-speaking occupied 
civilians. A sub-section, MI/(b)4, released a 
first issue of a newspaper called Le Courrier de 
l’'Air in April 1917. 

This newspaper's tone was in contrast with 
the French, who were not fond of humorous 


“Al THE BEGINNING OF THE 
BATTLE OF THE SOMME, 
THE FRENCH NEWSPAPER 
HIGHLIGHTED FRENCH GAINS 
BUT SAID RELATIVELY LITTLE OF 
BRITISH EFFORTS” 


articles and wanted a serious editorial style 
to dignify the army and the government. The 
British newspaper was distributed over France 
but also over Belgium, although it was never 
translated into Flemish. 

MI/(b) equally designed leaflets aimed at 
German soldiers. Like the French, they played 
on regional pride or on the military might of 
the Allied war machine, especially after the 
American declaration of war. Pictures of well- 
fed German prisoners were printed on millions 
of leaflets and dropped over enemy lines. 


Distribution problems 

The Royal Flying Corps was not interested in 
psychological warfare missions. Pilots doubted 
propaganda’s effectiveness, a fact reported by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lee, who coordinated the 
distribution of material on behalf of MI7(b). He 
received reports from the RFC in which it was 
stated that he was wasting the time of his busy 
pilots, who were needed elsewhere. 

The officer noted his opinions in his personal 
diary: “During all these months we had been 
continuously using Air Propaganda over the 
German lines by airplanes and to some 
extent our pigeon balloons and were dropping 
an increasing quantity of stuff... [This] was 
unsatisfactory in that we never could tell for 
certain that the pilots were really dropping the 
stuff where it was intended or whether they 
were unloading anywhere because of the 
extra weight and the fact that the Air Force 
didn't believe in the idea.” 

It must be highlighted that this 
propaganda, despite having deep historical 
roots, was still seen by many as an irrelevant 
form of warfare. In fact, its efficiency only 
became blatant at the very end of World War 
|, and was critical in the next great conflict. 

In April 1917, German pilots of Jasta 5 shot 
down two FE2b planes from No. 22 squadron 


THE GOURRIER DE LAIR 


HERON-ALLEN, THEN EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE GOURRIER DE LAIR, DESCRIBED THE 


PERIODICALS COMMUNICATION TACTICS 


= “Matter relating to, or commenting upon recent events which had to be used 


before they became ancient history or out of date.” 


= “Matter relating to affairs and general conditions in Germany, criticisms from 


German papers, and general articles upon the war activities of the Allies, which were good for use at any time.” 


= “Comic, scurrilous, or scandalous stories about the Germans, revealing their 
weaknesses or immoralities, and making fun of their institutions and war regulations.” 


= “Taken from leading papers, or written myself.” 


of the RFC. Captain H. Hawking, Second 
Lieutenants G. Hopkins, G. NcEntee and J. 
Stewart all managed to land safely behind 
enemy lines but were immediately captured 
by German troops, who found bundles of 
psychological warfare material in one of the 
planes. The German Foreign Office warned its 
British equivalent that Allied airmen dropping 
propaganda would be considered as outside 
the scope of international laws of war. 

On 17 October 1917, a British plane of 
Squadron no. 11 was forced to land behind 
German lines. Once again, propaganda 
was found inside the machine of Second 
Lieutenants E. Sholtz and H. Wookey. Both 
men were court-martialled and sentenced to 
ten years of penal servitude. Despite being 
denounced as a farce, the trial was used by 
the RFC to cancel all propaganda missions 
to protect its pilots. This handy pretext was 
denounced by MI/(b) but to no avail. 

The French, on the other hand, refused 
to listen to German threats and carried on 
with aviation propaganda. Between October 
1917 and September 1918, the British 
used unmanned paper balloons carried by 
the wind. This type of distribution was safer 
but far less precise than aeroplanes. It was 
only in September 1918, when General von 
Hindenburg denounced aerial propaganda, 
which “poisoned German souls”, that the 
RAF was forced to admit that psychological 
warfare was useful and agreed to resume 
aerial distribution. Despite conflicts between 
propagandists and aviators, the British dropped 
26 million leaflets by the end of the war. 


Below: Alexandre Millerand was the French war minister 
when aerial propaganda operations were launched 
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Above: The header of the British newspaper Le Courrier de I’Air in French, aimed at occupied territories. It is clearly 
identified as being made in London. The mention “By Balloon Durch Luftballon” was added at the beginning of 1918, 


when British RFC pilots distributing propaganda material were threatened by the German army 
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Above: The Courrier de Il’Air was resurrected during World 
War Il, as seen in this 1942 issue 


Below: Paul von Hindenburg declared in September 1918 
that Allied propaganda “poisoned German souls” 
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Below: A French plane dropping leaflets 
in German about rumours of French 
mistreatment of German POWs 
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SPREADING THE TRUTH FROM THE SA .ES. 

airmen added the task ol dropping leaflets wit! 
lowing inscription: “To the German soldiers: It is not true that we Frenchmen shoot or il-treut 
Prisoners. On the contrary oul prisoners Ol War are well treated and obtain plenty tO @at anal 
your miserable condition may, without lear, unarmect, 
Atter Lhe War everyoné will be allowed ae 


their duties of scouting and fhiehting French 
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imntarm the French Outposts You yy I] he well recelyvec 
return me. Dhese leaflets contain a plain statement of the true 


Of Lreétmian prisoners 


state ot affairs concerning the treatment 
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Was it useful? 


Measuring propaganda’s efficiency is always a St Wa: aes 
difficult exercise. Fortunately, several civilians r. -_ ee | | | ee es ae ae 
living in occupied territories left testimonies. It LES CH A N S O N S D E F R A N CE or scandalous 
seems that aerial propaganda was helpful in | | | sx : stories about the 
breaking the routine of occupation. A French de MAURICE BOUKAY. ss thea fey 
civilian from Lille recalled how British aeroplanes immoralities” according 
were perceived by the population: “But our to Heron-Allen 
pilots think about us and, on the twenty-second 

dropped a rain of printed papers in French and , —- — 

German about the first known results [of the _ “a 

battle of Verdun]. As usual when there is good , Y “a 


news, the usual posters listing, repeating, “> 
revising and aggravating punishment [for the r 
possession of aerial newspapers] reappear.” 


“EVEN THE GERMANS WERE 
CONVINCED THAT ALLIED 
PROPAGANDA WAS EFFICIENT” 


Such testimonies were common. British 
propagandists also investigated the matter. 
They noted that the population living on the 
other side of the British sector were greatly 
encouraged by their newspapers and leaflets. 
French reports equally highlighted that morale 
was much better after aerial psychological 
warfare operations. 

Even the Germans were convinced that 
Allied propaganda was efficient. The leader 
of Abteilung IIIb, Major Walter Nicolai, wrote 
after the war: “The effect of the propaganda 
from the air was, among the French and the 
Belgian population, very considerable from 
the beginning. With passionate devotion, the 
documents were hidden and guarded like 
a treasure. It also happened that prudent 
persons among the French author ties 
made arrangements for the return of the 
provocative papers, in order to prevent 
indiscretions which might cause serious 
misfortunes to the population. 

“At any rate, the air propaganda aroused 
among the people an admirable confidence 
in victory. This had an overawing effect on 
many a German soldier, especially when he 
compared it with the people’s state of mind 
at home, shattered by hostile propaganda 
and other influences.” 

Of course, readers should be careful about 
this comment. A career officer, Nicolai was 
keen to blame the defeat on factors other 
than Allied military superiority. Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff equally claimed that their soldiers 
had been poisoned by psychological warfare. 
Once again, these declarations were fuelled 
by the stab-in-the-back myth — the right-wing 
legend that soldiers had been betrayed by 
civilians and so-called enemies of Germany. 






There is enough evidence to claim that Allied Dr Bernard Wilkin 
aerial propaganda was successful. At the is an historian 
beginning of World War II, both the French and specialising in 
the British recalled experienced propagandists French military. 
to design newspapers and leaflets aimed both His publications 
at civilians and German soldiers. The Courrier include Aerial , | . Bis | 
de I’Air was revived by the British and distributed Propaganda And L id S i a O > U A L. A N S 


by various means, including aeroplanes, above The Wartime 
occupied France. Millions of leaflets in German Occupation Of 
were also dropped on enemy soldiers between France, 1914-18 
1939 and 1945. | 
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Images: Alamy, Mary Evans, Bernard Wilkin 


In which over 70 million 
_ military personnel and 
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AVMVOVH LUVAlS SCUOM 





This iconic Cold War warrior was built for nuclear Armageddon but is 
best remembered for the Black Buck raids during the Falklands War 















esigned in the 1940s, this In 1969 the nuclear deterrent passed to 

classic British bomber served the Royal Navy, and the Vulcan moved to CHANGING COLOURS 

for nearly 30 years before finally | aconventional bombing role and maritime Originally painted all-white as both 
seeing action when it was on reconnaissance. Vulcans were being withdrawn high-altitude camouflage and to reflect 





the ‘flash’ of the nuclear payload, in the 
mid 1960s the colour scheme changed 
to grey/green low-level camouflage. 


the brink of retirement. Instantly from service when Argentina invaded the 
recognisable because of its size and shape, the __ Falkland Islands in 1982. The Vulcans proved to 





Vulcan had a manoeuvrability and speed that be the only aircraft with the range to strike back 
defied its bulk, able to perform barrel rolls and immediately (albeit with heavy tanker support), 
out-fly fighters well into the 1970s. FelUlalevallaycM Varo lM ciQomre lame arol@me|palomuatomle)arexoroic 


The first B.1s entered service in 1956, too range bombing raids in history. 
late to take part in the Suez Crisis. In fact, it 
would be 26 years until the Vulcan would see 
action. In the meantime, Vulcans served as 
part of Britain’s V-force, the airborne nuclear 
deterrent. At any one time, a score of Vulcans sat 
on Quick Reaction Alert (QRA), ready to scramble 
at a few minutes’ notice and to launch retaliatory 
attacks on the Soviet Union. The crews knew 
these would be one-way missions. 





CROWDED COCKPIT 


The cockpit was cramped considering 
the Vulcan was designed for such 
long-range missions. Crew access was 
through a hatch in the floor. 


Left: Some of the earliest Vulcans 
in service, with No. 83 Squadron, in 
1957, showing their white, high- 
altitude anti-flash paint schemes 


AVRO VULCAN 
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7 “AT ANY ONE TIME, A SCORE 
sound the oss ro = The OF VULCANS SAT ON “RA 
ona a REACTION ALERT (ORA) 
a READY TO SCRAMBLE AI 

A FEW MINUTES’ NOTICE 
READY TO LAUNCH 
RETALIATORY ATTACKS ON 
THE SOVIET UNION” 













Vulcans had the power to get as high 
and far from their bases as possible 
within minutes of being scrambled, 
as enemy bombers or missiles would 
already be in-bound. 


Illustration: Alex Pang www. aleXpangillustratianS.com 


As well as providing the Vulcan’s legendary 
structural strength, the wing design allowed 
The unmistakable Avro massive internal fuel tanks. Backed by air-to-air 


Vulcan, Britain’s Cold War refuelling, these gave the Vulcan a global reach. 
frontline bomber 






| ARO BR 
fe 20000, Ba 1947, B2 IN 1956 0°) BRITISH 
Sa -/) 3045 (Q9FT 111N) (WITHOUT REFUELING 


PROBE) © 7,400KM (4,600Ml) = 4X 75KN 
(7,000LB) THRUST BRISTOL SIDDELEY OLYMPUS 201 OR 
SOKN (20,000LB) OLYMPUS 301.5 
0 BLUE STEEL NUCLEAR MISSILE 
So 21 X454KG (100018) BOMBS 
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OPERATOR’S HANDBOOK 


The lower aircraft of this 
pair of Vulcans from 1968 
carries the sleek Blue Steel 
missile in its bomb bay 











The wing design of the Vulcan 
coincidentally also gave the 
aircraft a very low radar profile 











Vast 


The massive bulk of the Vulcan defies its simple structure. The vast delta wing, evolved over 
several years of design work, provided a low aspect ratio and low wing-loading optimised | 





1Ko) au alicdabes) elor-xe mmm alycdper-)NGheu(elomilrcda vem nvaliiome)ce)ulellalcar- Mc} |aa]@)iomele) Gill com aliclale)@esiuauleite lac y 
that was immensely strong. This allowed the huge bomb bay to be constructed, ff 
and allowed ample room for fuel tanks and the mighty engines. The B.2 received | 
slightly larger wings, more powerful engines and improved avionics. 
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A Blue Steel air-launched nuclear stand-off missile. | , Be 
Guided by an inertial navigation system, it would | | 
deliver a 1.1 megaton Red Snow warhead 


“THE VAST DELTA WING, 
EVOLVED OVER SEVERAL 
: YEARS OF DESIGN WORK, 
ie =" | ee PROVIDED A LOW ASPECT 
= eee 72 8 CRATIO. AND LOW WING 
le LOADING OPTIMISED 
FOR HIGH-SPEED, 





HIGH-ALTITUDE FLIGHT” 





Vulcan XH558 was the last example 
flying, taking to the air for the final 
time in October 2015 






























ARMAMENT 


The Vulcan was designed 
to carry the massive Blue 
Dye Talerercmaleleitsrelamerevaniey 
soon replaced by the 

AVATo) (<1 mn Or [Ulom-lalemm <o11(e) melee 
bombs. In 1963 these 
were replaced by Yellow 
Sun Mk. 2s for Vulcan 
B.1s and the Blue Steel 
alelei(cr-) au aalists)i (om KOlMnraullerel a 
B.2s. Vulcans could also 
carry 21 454-kilogram 

(CH OLOTOR ele) elare)) 
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_ the Royal Navy took on the 


strategic nuclear deterrent 
in 1969. The tactical 
WE177 nuclear bomb 
(ore) 0] (e Mr=| stem elomerslaa(oxe mala 
1982, Shrike anti-radar 
missiles were fitted for 
‘Black Buck’ operations. 


AVRO VULCAN 













“IN 1982, SHRIKE ANTI-RADAR 
MISSILES WERE ALSO FITTED FOR 
> ‘BLACK BUCK’ OPERATIONS” 


“i The cavernous bomb 
bay was central to the 
design of the Vulcan 











The Vulcan could carry 
21 454-kg conventional 
bombs, or a Blue Steel 
nuclear missile 
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ENGINE 


A number of different engines 
were tried until the Bristol Siddeley 
Olympus, first designed for Bristol’s 
own competitor to the Vulcan, 

was fixed upon. The world’s first 
two-spool axial-flow turbojet, it was 
initially designed in 1946 and saw 
several updates to provide greatly 
improved thrust during the 1950s. 
The positioning of the air intakes 
generated the once-heard-never- 
forgotten ‘howl’ emitted by the 
Vulcan at air shows. Four of these 
huge engines (each Olympus 301 
weighed 1,950 kilograms or 4,300 
pounds) powered the Vulcan. 





“THE POSITIONING OF THE AIR 
INTAKES GENERATED THE ONCE- 
HEARD-NEVER-FORGOTTEN 
HOWL EMITTED BY THE 
VULCAN AT AIR SHOWS” 


Inside the immense air 
intake for the Vulcan’s 
Olympus engines 


COCKPIT 


The five-man crew of the Vulcan 
all sat in a single, crowded, 

le) <eXsts10 1d hsioxe mero] ©) | a pam AW ede @)ILe)ES 
sat side by side behind fighter- 
style joysticks, looking forward 
ida) colerciamr-M~lava li aalicoremer-|ale)@)\A 
Talte)alelsrem com 0) ge)t-le1 md alomergon)y 

i ce)aaim carom e)iale||ayoMmirelojamme) maalo 
nuclear payload. Behind, facing 
the rear, were a navigator 
((eelorelo mm are hurex<ike)ange)(elac-la mre) ale! 
air electronics officer (AEO), 
each with imposing banks of 
instruments. Cutting-edge in the 
sRC}olOl-yam pa lu ceipie) maalomare\afoxlaleare) 
and electronic warfare avionics 
would be badly dated by the 
sRCTS\Ol~om Ol al hand atoms 0) | (@)esm arele 
ejector seats. 


The three rear-facing crew positions: The crowded cockpit 

two navigators on the left, and an air of the Vulcan, 

electronics operator on the right crammed with 
instruments and with 
limited views 


Pd 


The Bristol Siddeley 

Olympus was big, loud and 

~~ +  Immensely powerful... 
and definitely not 

«= énvironmentally friendly 
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Images: Alamy, Alex Pang 


SERVICE HISTORY 


THE VULCAN PROVED HIGHLY VERSATILE AND SAW 
ACTION NEAR THE END OF ITS SERVICE LIFE 


The Vulcan was designed as a long-range 
galcrel leant exe)aalersmcome(cii\ici am ale lei(cr-l am @r-Nalerelers 
on targets in the Soviet Union. The initial 
design called for a very high-altitude 
approach, going over enemy air defences. 

In the early 1960s Soviet high-altitude 
defences proved more effective than 
expected, so the supremely versatile Vulcan 

















The Vulcan’s first live operation, Operation 
Black Buck 1, involved 13 aircraft and 

18 air-to-air refuelling manoeuvres in a 
brilliantly choreographed scheme 


Avro Vulcans stand ever-ready at 
RAF Wittering in 1963 


AVRO VULCAN 


switched to extreme low-level operations. In 
exercises, including against the highly advanced 
air defences of the continental United States, it 
proved devastatingly effective in both methods. 

Vulcans were also fitted for conventional 
bombing, and their only active service would be 
in this role. In May and June 1982, five ‘Black 
Buck’ operations each put a single Vulcan over 
1d acm aol do] ale seame | ce) 6) e) [arom ele) palekcme)aur-lulalevaliarcar-] alae 
radar missiles. Each sortie needed 11 Handley 
Page Victor tankers to give the Vulcans the 
required range. 

The final role of the Vulcan was as the K2 
tanker, which left service in 1984. 
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~ “TTIS POSSIBLE STUKELEY 
FOUGHT AT THE BATTLE 

OF PINKIE CLEUGH ON 10 
SEPTEMBER 1947" 


Image: Jean-Michel Girard - The Art Agency 
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No known portrait of Sir Thomas Stukeley AMS Pla! ab yy hE ia ye sel 
survives. One portrait, Man in Red, si : pelts 1 LEN Pee a eee, ‘y S ) 
now in Hampton Court, is said to be of : 
Stukeley, however. It shows a young man 
TaM=),44-\\coF xsl alam accxeme(elb |e) (-1mr-lalemalesxoml a 
the right period. The artist could be Hans 
Holbein the younger, although it is usually 
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unknown artist. Holbein made several ae ti 
portraits of young men, whose identities “= ~— === 
remain unknown, around this time. He ain 
also did work for figures who had known 
Stukeley - connections at the right date, —_ a 
such as Charles Brandon. Holbein drew a 
Brandon’s two sons in 1541. i." * 
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ELIZABETH IS Cs 


MERCENARY 


SCOUNDREL 


Thomas Stukeley served his queen as a soldier, mercenary, diplomat, pirate, 
spy, schemer, religious agitator & above all a rogue of the highest order 


he 15th and 16th centuries are full 

of the remarkable and flamboyant 

lives of soldiers of fortune. 

None are more fascinating than 

Englishman Sir Thomas Stukeley 
(c. 1525 — 4 August 1578). He fought all over 
Europe in the service of four English monarchs, 
two popes and various other heads of state. He 
was a man whose appetite for mischief knew 
no bounds; Stukeley involved himself in several 
of the most prominent political and religious 
intrigues of the day and offered his service to 
any and all who would take it. 

Stukeley was born at Affeton in Devon, the 
third son of Sir Hugh Stukeley, at some point 
in the early 1520s. When he was a young 
man, rumours began to spread that Thomas 
was a bastard son of King Henry VIII. He was 
born in the period when Henry was looking for 
mistresses and had visited Affeton. It was also 
a period when Henry seemed desperate to 
father sons (the illegitimate son he recognised, 
Henry Fitzroy, was born in 1519). 

One reason to favour this rumour is that in 
subsequent decades Stukeley escaped several 
intrigues unscathed when others involved to a 
lesser degree were put to death. The apparent 
closeness in appearance to Henry that Thomas 
Stukeley bore is hard to verify; all known 
paintings of him have disappeared and we only 
have one, rumoured, portrait of him to go by. 
That portrait, Man in Red, from the Holbein 
school (now at Hampton Court) is the source 
of the depiction of him here. We also have at 
least two plays about Stukeley, written 10-15 
years after his death, which suggests he was a 
subject worth retelling into the 1590s. 

Thomas Stukeley’s first foray into service was 
in the house of Charles Brandon, a favourite of 
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Henry VIII. Brandon took Stukeley with him to 
France in 1544 to the siege of Boulogne, where 
he was the commander. Stukeley was then 
fighting on the Anglo-Scottish border in 1547 

in the service of Edward Seymour, ist Duke of 
Somerset and Jane Seymour’s brother, when 
Henry VIII died. It is possible Stukeley fought at 
the Battle of Pinkie Cleugh on 10 September 
1547, where the Scottish were catastrophically 
defeated by Somerset’s English army. 

Somerset was appointed lord protector of 
the Realm for the young King Edward VI but 
he ruled autocratically and fell from power in 
1549. The next mention of Thomas Stukeley 
was when he was raising soldiers in London in 
1551, perhaps as part of Edward Seymour’s 
plot to seize the throne. Seymour was arrested 
for his plot and executed in January 1552. By 
then Stukeley had already fled to France. 

In France, Stukeley offered his services to 
the French king, Henry Il, and may have fought 
for him against the Habsburgs, although the 
exact nature of Stukeley’s service becomes 
unclear from this point on. He was sent back to 
London in September 1552 as part of a French 
delegation, with a letter of recommendation 
from Henry to Edward VI. 

In London, Stukeley betrayed French plans to 
seize Calais and told Edward that he had been 
sent to London to gather intelligence for the 
French. Edward’s diary records that the young 
king was unsure about Stukeley’s claims, but 
his councillor, William Cecil, believed them. 
Edward asked his ambassador to France, 
William Pickering, to investigate. Pickering 
returned saying that Stukeley had never been 
in service to the French king. Stukeley was 
therefore locked up in the Tower of London. It 
would not be his last visit to gaol. 


Stukeley, imprisoned for nearly a year, 
was released from the Tower only a few 
days after Mary Tudor marched on London 
and ascended the throne in August 1553. 
Stukeley was released, along with several 
other Catholics, and religion would soon 
came to play an important part in his affairs. 
Stukeley immediately returned to Europe, to 
the Habsburg court, where he served the duke 
of Savoy, Emmanuel Philibert, at the head of a 
band of mercenaries to fight against France. 

These men may have been those he had 
been recruiting in 1551. At the same time, 
however, we find reports of him also in French 
service in 1553. This suggests that he was not 
such a liar in regard to his French connections 
in 1552. Mary wrote to the Habsburg 
ambassador in January 1554 that Stukeley 
was a “useful man” and was spying on the 
French. That year Stukeley intercepted letters 
between Henry Il and his ambassador, naming 
contacts in England and expressing fears of a 
marriage between Mary and Philip Il of Spain. 
Stukeley does therefore seem to have offered 
some service to Mary as a spy and perhaps as 
a double agent. 

Stukeley took a position in the Imperial 
army in Brussels, probably at the head of his 
mercenaries. Mary of Hungary, the emperor 
Charles’s sister and regent of the Low 
Countries, wrote of men being recruited into 
“Stukeley’s Band”. By June 1554 Stukeley 
and his men were involved in the sieges of 
Marienburg and Dinant. In October 1554 the 
duke of Savoy visited London and took Stukeley 
with him. Stukeley took advantage and wrote 
to Queen Mary, asking for the remission of all 
his debts. While there he also married. Anne 
Curtis was the daughter and sole heir of her 
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family fortune, but if Stukeley was expecting 

to get his hands on her money he must have 
been frustrated. There is an arrest warrant from 
June 1555 naming Stukeley as a counterfeiter. 
By then, however, Stukeley was already back in 
Europe, again as a mercenary captain. Another 
document records a fight with the master of the 
Mint in 1556. 

Stukeley fought in the duke of Savoy’s army 
at the Battle of Saint Quentin in 1557, where an 
alliance of Spanish and English troops defeated 
the French. The city of Saint Quentin was 
sacked and atrocities committed, and it is likely 
Stukeley was involved. 1558 saw Stukeley back 
in England, and that year saw the loss of the 
English port of Calais to the French, as well as 
the deaths of Charles V, Mary of Hungary and, 
in November 1558, of Mary Tudor. 


William Cecil, 
Elizabeth’s 
spymaster. 
Stukeley 
earned the 
hatred of 
Cecil early in 
his career 
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Stukeley had been busy, however. He was 
Summoned before the Privy Council and 
accused of piracy off the coast of Devon and 
Cornwall. The charge was dismissed, and 
Stukeley continued to be in favour. He was 
granted a ward but was soon discovered rifling 
through his house looking for cash. In 1559 
his wife’s grandfather died and Anne inherited 
everything, so Stukeley set about spending 
as much as he could. He may have purchased 
a position at Berwick, the only permanent 
garrison in early Elizabethan England. 

This was the same region in which he had 
been during the 1540s, and he seems to 
have behaved himself for a time. From this 
post there is the dedication of a translation of 
the Description Of Sweden made to Thomas 
Stukeley. The subject of Sweden may have been 
suggested by relations between England and 
Sweden at this time, but plans for a marriage 
between Elizabeth and Erik XIV of Sweden came 
to nothing, although she had to remain civil, 
especially when Erik began to court Mary Stuart. 

Stukeley began siding with the Protestant 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester and Elizabeth's 
favourite, perhaps doing some unsavoury 
business on Dudley’s behalf. Stukeley was 
also present when the Ulster chieftain Shane 
O’Neill visited England in 1561/2 and sought 
Elizabeth’s favour. O’Neill and Stukeley struck 
up a friendship that was to prove valuable. 

Before that, however, Stukeley was granted 
the favour of a naval command by Elizabeth. In 
June 1563 he was given the responsibility of 
staging a mock sea battle on the Thames 
for Elizabeth. He was then to command 
five or six vessels on an expedition 
to colonise Florida, following the 
French example at Charlesfort, 
South Carolina, the year before. 
The truth surrounding this 
appointment is difficult to 
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“HE MADE SOME ODD CLAIMS, 
ADDRESSING ELIZABETH AS 

HIS SISTER AND CLAIMING HE 
WOULD RATHER BE THE KING OF A 
MOLERILL THAN A SUBJECT” 


assess, since we have the report of the 
Spanish ambassador suggesting that Stukeley 
had offered to defect to the Spanish cause 

as his being sent to Florida was a “bad and 
knavish business’. 

This brings up the possibility that Stukeley’s 
appointment was to get him out of the way 
somehow. Elizabeth no doubt was expecting 
Stukeley to indulge in piracy (she had written 
to the lord deputy of Ireland that she expected 
her share of the booty from French ships). 
Stukeley’s offer to defect to Spain may have 
been a ruse to ensure that he was unmolested 
by Spanish ships. 

When Stukeley made his departure in June 
1563 he made some odd claims, addressing 
Elizabeth as his sister and claiming he would 
rather be the king of a molehill than a subject. 
This had a great effect on Elizabeth, and she 
reminded courtiers of the conversation 15 
years later. The brusque nature of Stukeley’s 
address to Elizabeth raises questions once 
again about his exact parentage. 

Whatever the truth of his birthright, 
Stukeley took his six ships and immediately 
began plundering shipping off the Irish coast 
indiscriminately, taking French, Spanish and 
Portuguese vessels. He alSo came across 
the sorry survivors of the French expedition 
to South Carolina limping back to France. The 
various ambassadors complained to Elizabeth 





about Stukeley’s piracy, and he was duly 
arrested at Cork and imprisoned. 

Stukeley looked to his new friend O’Neill for 
help. O'Neill interceded on his behalf, writing 
to Elizabeth, William Cecil and the earl of 
Leicester, calling Stukeley an “intimate friend” 
and requesting that Stukeley be appointed 
O’Neill’s intermediary with the crown. Stukeley 
had other friends speaking on his behalf too, 
including Lord Deputy of Ireland Sir Henry 
Sidney. Elizabeth therefore left Stukeley in 
lreland. Perhaps he was considered out of the 
way if he remained there. Stukeley’s attempts 
to improve his position in Ireland were, however, 
thwarted by Elizabeth. 

First, Stukeley married again (we do not 
know when Anne died) and he purchased the 
lands and title of marshal of Ireland. This was 
blocked by Elizabeth, possibly because it was 
suspected that Stukeley was Catholic (this last 
insight came from the Spanish ambassador, 
with whom Stukeley was still in contact). 
Stukeley was summoned to England to face 
charges, but there was insufficient evidence 
and he was released. In his absence O’Neill 
was assassinated by Irish rivals. 

Stukeley was able, with Sidney’s support, to 
purchase the land and title of the seneschal of 
Wexford, but he behaved arrogantly, insulting 
the queen’s cousin, Lady St. Leger, and he was 
dismissed. Elizabeth’s new seneschal faced 
several acts of rebellion from his subjects, and 
Stukeley was soon accused of treason and 
imprisoned in Dublin castle. The case never 
came to trial, and Stukeley went to Waterford 
with his and Anne’s son. One anecdote has 
him crawling through the streets of Waterford 
as a penitent, although modern authors have 
expressed doubt as to his sincerity. It is 
possible that he was ‘playing the Catholic’, 
claiming through his actions to have been 
mistreated by Elizabeth because of his religion. 
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If this was an act, it was one Stukeley was to 
maintain for the rest of his life. 

Stukeley departed Waterford in April 15/70, 
in company with his eight-year-old son. Their 
destination was Viveiro in Galicia, northwestern 
Spain, and they were never to see England or 
lreland again. As soon as he landed in Spain, 
Stukeley took up the cause of a zealous 
Catholic exile. Up to that point he had worked 
for Catholic and Protestant without any qualm, 2 0. 
but he now presented himself as a devout Theatelltsdaualchva ateis 
man, attending Mass and showing himself a 
true Catholic. He was also used by Philip II of 
Spain in his propaganda against Elizabeth. The King Philip II of 
papal bull excommunicating Elizabeth had been Hl aes 
issued in February 15/0, and Philip appointed 
Stukeley marquis of Ireland, gave him a 
monthly stipend and a villa on the outskirts 
of Madrid. These actions may also have been 
to keep Stukeley quiet, since the Spanish 
seemed to remember that he could not be fully 
trusted. Stukeley began trying to raise an army 
with which to invade Ireland. Philip II paid for 
Stukeley to go to Rome in 15/1, perhaps to get 
him out of the way, or to have him plead his 
cause in front of the pope. 

In Rome we have evidence that 
Englishmen had been instructed to spy 
on Stukeley’s doings, and reports 
on his activities seem to have 
caused Queen Elizabeth some 
distress. We find Stukeley named 
in correspondence from her 
to the Spanish king in 1571, 
calling Stukeley a “fugitive 
and rebel”. Again, we are 
left to question exactly why 
Stukeley was so important. 
Pope Pius V, however, 
gave Stukeley his full 
support (it was he who had 
excommunicated Elizabeth). 


We know that Stukeley had experience as 
a naval captain — especially as a pirate — and 
he served as a captain in the Papal forces 
during the Battle of Lepanto in October 1571, 
commanding either a single vessel ora 
squadron of three. Lepanto was the greatest 
naval battle of the age, where the Holy League 
faced the navy of the Ottoman Empire. The 
Holy League fleet was mostly paid for by Philip 
Il, and so he may have dispatched Stukeley to 
Rome to be of service. If Stukeley commanded 
three ships, then he commanded almost half 
of the Papal fleet of seven vessels, and they 
were stationed in the centre of the Catholic 
forces. The commander of the Catholic navy 
was Don John of Austria, the illegitimate son of 
Charles V, and it seems that Stukeley made an 
excellent impression on him: there were reports 
after the battle of Stukeley’s “manly deeds”. 

After Lepanto, Stukeley’s reputation with the 
pope, Philip Il and Don John of Austria were at 
their highest ebb. He returned to Spain, and 
there are letters from him to Philip throughout 
1573 and 15/4 outlining his plans for an 
invasion of Ireland. Philip’s invasion plans 
of 1574, when Ireland was in revolt against 
Elizabeth under the earl of Desmond, was to 
have 233 ships, and Stukeley was to command 
eight of them. When peace was suggested, 
Elizabeth’s proposals named Stukeley in 
particular, and he was banished from Madrid 
under the terms of the peace. 

In 1575 Stukeley again travelled to Rome to 
seek the favour of the new pope, Gregory XIll, 
a task in which he succeeded spectacularly. 
He was installed in the Papal palace, and plans 
for an invasion of Ireland began in earnest. In 
early 15/77 we find Stukeley in Brussels with 
Don John of Austria, where John wrote new 
letters of recommendation to both the pope 
and Philip. We know Stukeley’s movements 
because of the continued interest in him from 
William Cecil’s agents. Stukeley was in Siena 
and then departed for Rome in March. There 
he was finally given GOO soldiers and a ship, 
the St Giovanni di Battista, with which to 
invade Ireland. The ship was, however, woefully 
under-provisioned and equipped. The expedition 
barely made it to Palamos in northeastern 
Spain, where his men fell to fighting with the 
locals. His Italian captains wrote back to 
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Above: A portrait of Queen Elizabeth | at the time 
of Stukeley’s expedition to Florida in 1563 


Rome that Stukeley was a fraud. Stukeley’s 
disaffected entourage limped on. 

At Cadiz, Stukeley was met by a proposal 
from King Philip that he should abandon his 
Irish plans and fall in with King Sebastian | 
of Portugal, who intended to invade Morocco 
in Support of the deposed Moroccan sultan, 
Abu Abdallah Mohammed II, who had been 
deposed by his uncle, Abd al-Malik. Thereafter, 
Sebastian would surely support Stukeley’s 
invasion of Ireland. 

Stukeley’s decision to switch to Sebastian’s 
cause seems entirely in keeping with his 
pragmatic career of looking out for himself. 
There were indignant letters back to the pope 
that he had been betrayed, and the Irish 
members of Stukeley’s expedition abandoned 
him and returned to Rome. And yet, part of 
Stukeley’s brief from the pope was to do 
“all the mischief” he could to that “wicked 
woman”. And in that regard, his decision to help 
intervene in Morocco may have been driven 
by other factors. Elizabeth wrote that perhaps 
Stukeley would find his molehill to be king of 
in Morocco, a sign that his movements and 
activities were still reported and still of concern 
to her. England had ignored a Papal ban on 
trading with the Moroccan ‘infidel’ and, in 1577, 
Elizabeth had secured saltpetre, essential for 


gunpowder production, from Abd al-Malik in 
Morocco. Stukeley’s presence may have been 
in part to disrupt such an important trade link 
and live up to the request that he cause as 
much mischief as he could for Elizabeth. 

Unfortunately, Sebastian’s expedition was 
a disaster from the very start. He invaded 
with 17,000 men, made up of 9,000 peasant 
levies, 5,500 foreign troops (German, Walloon, 
Spanish and Stukeley’s Italians), and 2,500 
Portuguese gentlemen volunteers. The army 
was poorly equipped, largely untrained and it 
lacked any kind of cohesion or organisation. 
The levies still used the pike, a weapon that 
had been shown to be utterly outdated at a 
battle Stukeley may have been in, the Battle of 
Pinkie Cleugh, in 1547. The expedition departed 
on 400 ships in late June, but Sebastian 
decided to abandon the support and supplies 
of his fleet and march inland. 

There is evidence that Stukeley argued 
against the poor decisions Sebastian took 
when the army was in the field, calling on his 
superior military experience, but his complaints 
were shut down and he was all but accused of 
cowardice. The expedition was so overburdened 
with unnecessary baggage and followers that 
it took six days to march 65 kilometres (40 
miles), by which time the army was exhausted 
and out of water. It also faced an enemy 
superior in arms, tactics and numbers; the 
Moroccan army was between 50-70,000 men. 

Still, Sebastian looked forward to leading 
chivalrous charges and took to the field early 
the following morning, on 4 August 1578, 
despite all his advisers urging him to wait until 
later in the day. The Portuguese attacked in an 
open square (necessitated by protecting their 
baggage). The battle lasted six hours and from 
the first was a disaster for the Portuguese. 

Surrounded and outnumbered, they were 
cut down. 9,000 men fell, the remainder were 
captured and enslaved, and those who made it 
back to the ships numbered in the hundreds. 

Among the dead on the field was a certain 
English soldier of fortune, Thomas Stukeley, 
whose flamboyant life of adventure had come to 
an ignominious end, his remarkable run of luck 
finally running out. Any knowledge of whether 
he was indeed an illegitimate son of Henry VIII 
died with him. 


CHARMER or CHARLATANS? 


THOMAS STUKELEY OFFERED HIS SERVICES TO NEARLY ALL THE HEADS 


OF EUROPE BETWEEN 1550 AND 1578 


os , 4 
Pope Gregory XIII fully 
embraced Thomas Stukeley, 
providing him with men and 
a ship to invade Ireland for 
the Catholic cause 


From what we can construct of his private 
life, whenever Stukeley had resources he 
was a lavish spender, squandering vast 
TUT aatomey mm arolmmelal\amalcmel iam lalatslaleslareromolen 
several others’ as well, through relations, 
AU FeVaelr-Vat-yall ek-wrslalemaatslaarebstox-melblalaromal cs 
life. He was also often accused of theft, 
counterfeiting and other crimes, as well as 
continuously amassing vast debts wherever 
he went; debts that he never seems to have 
repaid. Stukeley’s name often occurs on 
arrest warrants. 

Looking at this record alone, he seems 
to have been a disreputable charlatan 
aKomZolbl(em-y-h’ar-lalemelomr-lahacellar-amr-lalemel-y= 


anyone, to get what he wanted for his 
various schemes. He was nonetheless a 
skilled soldier. Despite the vast number 

role J alolaal(ss-Mm Gari am alow aarcle(omm atom aalel-jarsiicve) 
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his side, convincing them of his sincerity 
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of his contrition. Several of these figures 
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behaviour. He also had a remarkable ability 
Kolm ol=1 g-JUr-Lerom ol-1e) o)(-Mcom(-aleMmallanmanle)alcia 
despite never seeming to pay his debts. 
There is reason to believe that Stukeley was 
a master of several languages, something 
his career suggests. 


= s. 
One of the men Stukeléy 
won to his cause was 


Don John of Austria, who 
would remain a supporter 
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Above: Steinberg ” - 
pictured while waiting 
for extraction from 


This photograph 
was taken of mass 
detonations in the Qui 


FSB Rifle, 11 February Nhon Ammunition Dump 
1970. The photograph as Steinberg and other 
is captioned, “The members of 184th EOD 


Thousand Meter Stare” arrived at the main gate 








t is January 1970, and in a remote 
corner of Vietnam a bomb disposal 
team is flown in by helicopter to a 
dangerous firebase that has been 
booby-trapped by North Vietnamese 
forces. This team is part of the US Army’s 
Explosive Ordnance Disposal (EOD), and 
among the specialists is experienced soldier 
Stuart Steinberg. 

Steinberg’s been destroying ordnance in 
Vietnam since September 1968 and has been 
called to every hazardous situation imaginable. 
Acute danger is an accepted part of the job, but 
while he is sweeping the firebase, Steinberg 
steps on something suspicious. He stops, digs 
down and finds a black wire that is ominously 
moving. When he looks up, Steinberg spots 
a North Vietnamese soldier in pulling on the 
wire in the distance. The two men lock eyes 
for a moment, and in a split second Steinberg 
realises that a large bomb is about to detonate 
all around him. His survival will depend on two 
things: quick thinking and a pair of cutters. 

This incident was only one of hundreds that 
Steinberg had to endure as an EOD specialist 
during the Vietnam War. He was working in one 
of the most stressful environments in what 
was already an intense conflict, and his story 
iS a raw, visceral tale of technical expertise, 
boundless courage and profound comradeship. 


Enlisting for the EOD 

Born in 1947 in Washington DC, Steinberg was 
only 18 years old when he volunteered to join 
the US Army on 28 July 1966. Although he was 
not unwilling to serve, he was keen to avoid 
being drafted. “| enlisted because | had flunked 
out of college and the draft order was after me. 
They were drafting people into the Marines, 
and | didn’t want that because there was then 





Below: Fire Support Base (FSB) Rifle before it was virtually 
destroyed in a savage battle on 11 February 1970 
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no doubt you were going to be an infantryman 
and sent to Vietnam. | wasn’t opposed to going 
there, but | wanted to do something that would 
give me something to fall back on when | finally 
got out.” 

By 1966 American involvement in the Vietnam 
War was increasingly bloody and controversial, 
but Steinberg recalls that he was largely ignorant 
about the conflict: “I couldn’t have even shown 
where Vietnam was on the map so | was not 
really thinking about it when | enlisted.” 


~ STEINBERG WAS ASSIGNED 10 
UTAH, WHERE HE EXPERIENCED 
A UNIQUE HORROR THAT THREW 
HIM INTO THE DEEP END OF 
ORDNANCE DISPOSAL” 


Steinberg underwent basic training before 
initially serving as a missile crewman in the 
Florida Everglades. He found himself doing a 
tedious job with bad colleagues. “What this job 
ended up entailing was rolling the missiles out 
of a barn, cleaning them and pulling them back 
in. It was a ‘nothing’ job, and a lot of the people 
that | was stationed with were racists and anti- 
Semites. The CO and sergeant were complicit in 
a lot of bulls**t that went on, including one guy 
who was a loan shark, and it was just horrible.” 

To escape his situation, Steinberg consulted 
a career counsellor, who suggested transferring 
to Explosive Ordnance Disposal (EOD). “I said, 
‘Why would | want to do that?’ but he replied, 
‘You'll get a bonus for enlisting and you'll also 
get paid $55 extra a month on Hazardous 
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and quarters 
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Section of 
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Battalion at Qui 
Nhon Airfield 
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Duty Pay’. At that time | was only making $90 
a month so 55 bucks was a lot of money. | 
re-enlisted and left almost immediately for 
the first phase of EOD school, which involved 
chemical and biological weapons in Alabama.” 

Following this initial training, Steinberg learned 
more about his new role at a naval ordnance 
station in Maryland. His program included 
courses in physics, improvised explosive devices 
(IEDs) and learning about every kind of ordnance, 
including fuses and high-explosive rounds. 

After graduating on 7 January 1968, Steinberg 
was assigned to Utah, where he experienced a 
unique horror that threw him into the deep end 
of ordnance disposal. 


Dugway Proving Ground 
Established in 1942 and located 140 
kilometres (8/7 miles) southwest of Salt 
Lake City, Dugway Proving Ground was, and 
remains, a US Army facility to test biological 
and chemical weapons. In 1968 Dugway 
stored all kinds of ordnance, including leaking 
mustard gas rounds from WWI, and the job 
of Steinberg’s EOD team was to “monitor all 
the different types of weapons systems, find 
leakers and then destroy them”. 

Dugway would be a gruelling assignment 
at the best of times, but on 13 March 1968 
a terrible incident occurred when over 6,000 
sheep and other animals were killed after a 
weapons test went hideously wrong. “They 
were testing a new delivery system of nerve 
gas. A pilot had flown out of Dugway and then 
made an arch to come back after dispensing 
the weapon. But the weapon malfunctioned 
and dumped about a ton of nerve gas ona 
sheep ranch.” 

Although no people were killed, the nerve 
gas was Spread over vast tracts of land. “It 


Damaged ordnance 
being detonated: 

. This photograph 
was taken from 

an EOD bunker 
approximately 2.5 
kilometres away 
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killed everything in a 40,000-acre [162 square 
-kilometre area. When | say ‘everything’, a lot 
of people know that cockroaches can Survive a 
nuclear blast, but they can't Survive nerve gas 
because they have a central nervous system. 
Everything that walked, crawled or flew in this 
area was dead.” 

Along with other specialists, Steinberg’s 
task was to dispose of the animals’ dead 
bodies. “Engineers came in, dug a huge pit 
and everything was shoved into it. We piled 
on thousands of tyres, set charges, tied it all 
together with detonating cord and then soaked 
it all in jet fuel. We set it off, and when the pit 
had cooled down after a few days they pushed 
all of the topsoil into the pit and put a fence 
around the area.” 

To protect himself from exposure to the nerve 
gas, Steinberg was heavily kitted out in protective 
clothing. “We wore rubber suits that covered 
your legs, top and boots, as well as a hood. You 
wore a gas mask, and we sometimes had to use 
an air pack so we could breathe clean air. Even 
though it was March and still fairly cold you were 
sweating like crazy inside these suits.” 

Such was the horror of the incident that 
Steinberg chose to go to war rather than remain 
in Utah. “The day we finished the cleanup, 
myself and the other guys on my team went 
down to the Enlisted Men’s Club and got 
staggeringly drunk. The next day, three of us 
volunteered for Vietnam.” 


An “existential doctor” 

Despite increasingly negative coverage and 
protests, Steinberg was resolved to serve in 
Vietnam. “At that time my feeling was that | 
was trained for a combat job. My country was 


at war and as a volunteer | felt that was where | 
needed to be.” 

Steinberg would ultimately soend 18 months 
in Vietnam between 4 September 1968 and 
24 March 1970. Six of those months were a 
voluntary extension of his original tour, and he 
would be promoted from the technical rank of 
Specialist 4th Class (corporal) to specialist 5th 
Class (Sergeant) during his active service. 

When Steinberg landed in Vietnam he was 
shocked by the extreme change in temperature. 
“When we got off the plane it was so hot and 
humid it was like walking into a blast furnace. 
We landed at an air force base near Saigon 
and then were trucked to the main army base. 


“MY FEELING WAS THAT | WAS 
TRAINED FOR A COMBAT JOB. 
MY COUNTRY WAS AT WAR AND 
AS A VOLUNTEER | FELT THAT 
WAS WHERE | NEEDED 10 BE” 


That’s where they lined you up and sorted you 
out into whatever units you were going to.” 
During his time in Vietnam, Steinberg was 
attached to EOD units in different parts of the 
country, including 184th Ordnance Battalion 
and 25th and 28/th Ordnance Detachments. 
Despite his various postings, the tasks 
remained the same. “The fundamental task 
was to identity, render safe and destroy 
any type of explosive ordnance, including 
improvised explosive devices. This included 
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any sort of ordnance that the US and its 
allies or the North Vietnamese Army (NVA) 
and Viet Cong (VC) were using.” 

EOD dealt with all kinds of ordnance that 
were often found by special operations units. 
“Whenever there was an airstrike there 
were always going to be duds. Long-range 
reconnaissance teams or special ops guys 
like the Green Berets or Navy Seals would go 
out on assessments after these airstrikes and 
discover duds on the surface. We would then 
fly in on combat assaults, get to where these 
things were and blow them up.” 

Detonating ordnance was not the only 
method of bomb disposal. “On some 
bombs, the type of fusing they had made 
them extremely dangerous. A lot of the 
fuses, particularly the navy fuses, had anti- 
disturbance devices, So when you approached 
one of these weapons you didn’t touch it. When 
we destroyed them, we would lay charges of 
C-4 [plastic explosive] along both sides of the 
bomb, tie it together with detonating cord and 
then use a non-electric blasting cap with a 15- 
20 minute timer on it. You’d pull the fuse lighter 
and then use all your ass to get far enough 
away so that you wouldn't have to worry about 
getting hit by shrapnel.” 

Ordnance disposal could even change 
landscapes, which was evidenced when 
Steinberg helped to blow up a foothill in the An 
Loa Mountains. “We went into a sophisticated 
cave complex that was full of ordnance 
and weapons. We brought in 40-pound 
[18-kilogram] cratering charges that looked like 
a giant stick of dynamite and were maybe three 
feet [0.9 metres] long. Various levels of the 
cave were lined with these charges and put on 
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A VISION OF HELL 


a timer, before we got in our chopper and took The summit of Hamburger Hill. This 

off. When they went off they literally brought Bee Obes an Gina tol thetanous 

d h y Piecia rth y y L g ki _ battle was taken by Gary Raines of the 
own the upper third of this mountain. Looking _ 287th EOD Ordnance Detachment shortly 


back, it was pretty destructive to the terrain.” before Steinberg joined their unit 
Another large part of EOD’s role was to 4 et 
prevent ordnance falling into enemy hands. ct. 
“We would blow them up because if the enemy 
found these things they would saw them 
open, steam out the explosives and then turn 
them into IEDs, Claymore or antitank mines... 
When we were called out to mines or IEDs we 
would actually disarm them and bring them 
back to our unit, before destroying them in our 
demolition area.” 
EOD was crucial for saving many American 
lives in the field, and Steinberg and his | 
colleagues were highly valued. “| always felt be 
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might get lost, or by preventing the enemy from 
getting hold of the ordnance.” 


Qui Nhon attacks 

In early 1969, Steinberg was based at Qui Nhon 
Ammunition Base Depot in central Vietnam for 
four months. During this time, the base came 
under attack several times from the Viet Cong 
as part of renewed Tet offensives. “Everyone 
seems to think that the Tet offensives of 1969- 
70 weren't much of a big deal by comparison 
with 1968, but they were. The Tet of 1969 hit 
every major installation in the country, including 
the ammo dump, which was maintained by the 
184th Ordnance Battalion.” 

Steinberg was present when the Viet Cong 
attacked Qui Nhon on three separate occasions 
— on 24 February, 10-11 March and 23 March 
1969. “They got into the dump, set their satchel 
charges and then disappeared. They managed 
to figure out where to come in and where they 
would not be in the line of sight of any of the 
guard towers, of which there were dozens. There 
were roving patrols including dogs, and outside 
the dump there were multiple ambushes.” 

184th Ordnance Battalion was dispatched to 
an extremely hazardous situation. “My team was 
called out each time the dump was hit. We were 
actually inside as different pads of various types 
of ammunition were mass-detonating. It was 
nothing short of a miracle that none of the EOD 
people were killed or even wounded. However, 
during the third dump attack on 23 March, the 
Ordnance Battalion did lose three men.” 

Despite surviving the Viet Cong attacks 
unscathed, Steinberg was not so lucky when he 
was blown up during a cleanup operation at Qui 
Nhon on 13 May 1969. “A round | was trying to 
get to our demolition area went off in the back 
of my truck. We had done everything to see if 
it was going to go off before | tried to move it. 
| sandbagged it in the back of the truck, and 
what saved my life was the spare tyre because 
it absorbed most of the blast. In a matter of 
seconds | had been blown out of the truck. | 
ended up with second-degree burns on my ears 
and neck and a lot of shrapnel in my shoulders. 
The force of the blast actually hit me in the 
lower back and pretty much wrecked my lower - 
Spine. It was a miracle it didn’t kill me.” i | a a é ‘bia, 

Steinberg recalls his disorientation after the | = : , 
explosion: “I was lying on the ground and my 
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A VISION OF HELL 


eardrums had been perforated. It was like the 
ocean running through my head, and | remember 
one of my teammates bending over me and 
asking if | was OK. | then lost consciousness 
and woke up in military hospital, where they fixed 
me up, and four days later | was back at work. 
However, | got wounded a second time four days 
afterwards from an incoming attack!” 


A “friggin’ nightmare” 

After Qui Nhon, Steinberg went to the 25th 
Ordnance Detachment at a large base at An 
Khé before volunteering for a posting to Phu 

Bai in November 1969 with 28/th Ordnance 
Detachment. The 287th had recently cleared 
ordnance left over from the Battle of Hamburger 
Hill in May 1969, and Steinberg soon found 
himself fighting his own engagements. 

On 14 December 1969 Steinberg 
experienced his first combat assault, which he 
describes as “a friggin’ nightmare”. A Chinook 
helicopter was carrying a sling of ammunition 
and weapons to a firebase west of LZ (Landing 
Zone) Sally when it was hit by enemy ground 
fire. The jettisoned sling contained 150mm 
artillery shells that were armed with small anti- 
personnel ‘bomblets’ that had a variable time 
fuse. As Steinberg explains, “These things were 
really dangerous, and in the field you didn’t 
screw with them, you blew them in place.” 


Mass-detonated 105mm high-explosive artillery rounds litter 
Qui Nhon Ammunition Dump after the Viet Cong attacks 


“YOU WERE REALLY CLOSE 
WITH ALL THE PEOPLE THAT YOU 
SERVED WITH BECAUSE EVERY 
DAY YOU'RE ON CALLS WITH 
ANOTHER MEMBER OF YOUR 
TEAM AND YOU'RE WATCHING 
EACH OTHER'S BACK” 


Steinberg flew with an aero-rifle platoon 
of the 1/th Cavalry Regiment, who were 
“our security and real badasses”. The EOD’s 
task was challenging, and was made worse 
when the enemy opened fire. “We stacked 
up artillery rounds, hundreds of grenades 
and thousands of small arms machine gun 
rounds. We then set our charges, and most 
of the platoon men took off to secure the 
LZ. Just before | was ready to pull the timer 
we started taking enemy fire. This huge pile 
of s**t was about to go up, but we returned 
fire. Fortunately none of us were hit, and the 
enemy eventually broke off contact before we 
pulled the shot.” 


Decorated for valour 

Not long after the incident near LZ Sally, 
Steinberg found himself in a precarious 
Situation at Fire Support Base Davis on 27 
January 1970. His EOD team flew into FSB 
Davis on an ‘artillery raid’: a rapid strike where 
artillery and infantry units would fly into a 
remote area, set up a temporary firebase and 
fire rounds onto a particular area in order to 
prevent a build-up of NVA forces. 

Danger was soon discovered: “We were in the 
first helicopter along with the pathfinders and 
the artillery unit. We got off the chopper and told 
the pathfinders to hold the location while we 
cleared the area. Almost immediately, we found 
an enemy mine marker, which was four stones 
in a diamond shape and one in the middle. That 
told us that the area had been booby-trapped.” 

Steinberg and his teammate Jim Qualls 
worked 90 metres (100 yards) apart while they 
checked the area for mines. “All of a Sudden, 
| saw something that didn’t look right. It was a 
mound of dirt that looked fresh, so | stopped. | 
then felt something moving under my foot and 
thought, ‘What the f**k?’ | set my weapon and 
demolition pack down on the ground, pulled out 
my knife and started flipping the dirt off in front 
of my right boot.” 

What Steinberg discovered soon turned into 
a dramatic life-or-death situation. “| dug down 








a few inches and saw a black communications 
wire. | then just happened to look up and saw 
an NVA soldier in a tree at the other end of the 
area. We were looking right at each other and 
he was pulling on something. When | looked 
down, this wire was being pulled away from 

me. Without thinking, | grabbed it and pulled as 
hard as | could. This jerked it out of the guy’s 
hands, and | cut the wire with my side-cutters. | 
then threw a red smoke grenade, and gunships 
came in and fired at the tree line, which killed 
that guy and his buddy.” 

The encounter with the NVA soldier had not 
just been a close shave for Steinberg but for 
most of the American troops in the immediate 
area. “When we dug down we found that | was 
standing on top of a booby-trap, which was a 
155mm artillery high-explosive round. Had it 
detonated, it would have wiped out a couple of 
helicopters and no doubt would have killed me, 
Jim and probably some of the pathfinders.” For 
this action, Steinberg was awarded the Bronze 
Star with a ‘V’ device for valour, which was just 
one of several meritorious medals he received 
in Vietnam. 

During his 18-month tour, Steinberg was 
called out to approximately 300-400 ordnance 
disposal incidents in extremely intense 
environments. He recalls that although EOD 
teams often resorted to alcohol and even drugs 


Ed Vogels of 101st Airborne Division carrying an 
M60 machine gun at FSB Rifle before the NVA 
attack. Vogels survived the battle 





EOD members of the 
184th Ordnance Battalion 
prepare to escort damaged 
ammunition to Tuy Hoa, 
before dumping it in the 
South China Sea 
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to cope with the extreme pressure, they mainly 
helped each other to get through the war: “We 
drank a lot, and near the end of my time with 
the 28/th some of us were smoking a little 
pot. However, the truth of the matter is, when 
you're in EOD you are all volunteers and you 
live together, including with the CO and first 
sergeant. You were really close with all the 
people that you served with because every day 
you're on calls with another member of your 
team and you're watching each other's back.” 


“This ts what hell looks like” 

On 11 February 1970 Steinberg experienced 
the worst incident of his entire war when he 
was Called out to FSB Rifle approximately 24 
kilometres (15 miles) southeast of Hue. In 

the early hours of that morning, elements of 
101st Airborne Division and 54th ARVN Infantry 
Regiment were overrun by NVA units. The North 
Vietnamese had planned the attack in advance. 
“NVA sappers had come into the wire one or 
two nights before the attack. They opened up 
all the Claymore mines and took out the C-4 
before putting the mines back in the ground. 
Therefore, when the attack started and the 
infantrymen in their bunkers hit the Claymore 
chargers, nothing happened other than the 
blasting caps went off. That’s how the NVA 
were able to get in.” 
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After the base was penetrated, the NVA 
attacked with mortars, rocket-propelled 
grenades and satchel charges, as well as 
AK-47 fire. A pitched battle ensued inside the 
perimeter with close-quarters fire and hand-to- 
hand combat, before American gunships arrived 
and forced the NVA to withdraw. 

When Steinberg and his team arrived a 
few hours later at 7am, they saw a scene of 
devastation. “What happened at Rifle was so 
bad that | made it the title of my book: This 
Is What Hell Looks Like. This was actually a 
comment | made to my teammate Paul Duffey 
as we were flying over the LZ. We looked down 
and could see the destruction, carnage and 
bodies all over the place. | turned to Paul and 
said, ‘Man, this is what f**king hell looks like’. 
There were bodies everywhere, both NVA and 
American soldiers. The defenders lost 10-11 
men and the South Vietnamese unit lost men 
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too but | couldn't figure out how many. The NVA 
also left behind a couple of dozen bodies.” 

Gunfire broke out upon the EOD’s arrival. “A 
gunfight broke out right after we landed because 
the NVA had sent a patrol right near to the 
perimeter where our chopper was, and they 
got ambushed almost immediately. We were 
returning fire with four chopper gunners firing into 
the area, and in the end the 101st lost two more 
men during that ambush.” 

After this, the EOD began the grim task of 
clearing FSB Rifle. “We then went about our 
business. We had to strip the ordnance off all the 
dead bodies, disarm a couple of rocket-propelled 
grenades, two Bangalore torpedoes and 10-15 
feet [3-4.5 metres] of tubing that was filled with 
TNT blocks. They were used to breach perimeter 
wire and were duds.” 

Despite the carnage, worse was to come when 
a large American helicopter came to collect the 
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NVA dead hours later. “They took all the bodies, 
put them in a sling, flew them out over the jungle 
and dumped them. | have never, ever got over 
this, and it’s a picture in my mind that’s always 
there. It was a war crime because enemy dead 
are supposed to be repatriated. What they 
should have done is taken the bodies outside the 
perimeter, wind them up somewhere and allowed 
their soldiers to take their dead away.” 


Leaving Vietnam 

The horror at FSB Rifle came towards the end 

of Steinberg’s tour, which ended on 24 March 
1970. He was called out to dispose of ordnance 
even on his last day. “I went out to two simple 
incidents the morning | left, before | got on the 
chopper and flew out. My CO (Andy Breland) had 
tried to stop me going out on calls during the last 
fortnight, but | said, ‘Andy, that’s not going to 
happen. I’m not going to sit here on my butt while 
other people are taking the flak for me not being 
on calls’.” 

A large factor in Steinberg’s dedication was 
worrying about leaving his colleagues. “There’s 
an old adage that you fought for the men beside 
you. | really loved those guys in the 28/th, and 
most of us are still alive. | felt guilty about finally 
leaving them because by then | knew | was really 





Above: Steinberg and Jerry Culp (left) 
working on 184th EOD Section’s new 
building at Camp Vasquez 
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good at this job. | was afraid that if | left people 
would get hurt, wounded or even killed because | 
wasn't there. That never happened but other guys 
on the team got pretty seriously hurt afterwards.” 

Steinberg’s guilt manifested itself on the 
plane journey home from Vietnam, where he and 
other returning soldiers felt unable to celebrate. 
“When we took off there was this huge uproar 
with everybody cheering and clapping. They were 
leaving and getting out of there alive. | did not 
take part in that and pretty much stuck to myself, 
but within a couple of minutes the plane was 
deadly silent. It was like that all the way back 
to the States. A lot of us were probably thinking 
about members of our units that we had lost and 
some of them, like me, may have been feeling 
guilty about leaving.” 

After leaving the US Army in 1971, Steinberg 
led “a very chequered life” but thrived 
professionally and became an attorney who 
specialised in capital murder investigations. He 
even went back to war many years later when he 
served with the UN Office on Drugs and Crime 
between 2009-10 in Afghanistan. 

Steinberg acted as an advisor in counter- 
narcotics work to a brigade of Afghan police 
on the Iranian border, and was struck by the 
similarities between the conflicts in Vietnam 





Above: The bunker for 25th 
EOD Ordnance Detachment 
at An Khé Combat Base 
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Above: A pile of damaged 
ordnance prepared for 


demolition at Qui Nhon 


WOULD GET HURT, WOUNDED OR EVEN 
KILLED BECAUSE | WASN'T THERE” 


and Afghanistan. “Vietnam was asymmetrical 
warfare. The enemy was everywhere: 360 
degrees, seven days a week, all year long. In that 
regard it was very similar to the wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan because of the enemy’s ability to 
use terrain to their benefit. To me, whether it’s a 
jungle in Vietnam or some desert area along the 
lranian border it’s pretty much the same. You're 
out there looking out for bad guys or doing the 
job you were assigned to and hoping the enemy 
isn't going to be there.” 

Now active in veterans’ affairs, Steinberg 
reflects that although the Vietnam War was a 
traumatic experience, he established friendships 
among his EOD teammates that have lasted until 
the present day: “It was the best time of my life 
because of the men | served with. They’re just the 
greatest bunch of guys and you could never ask 
for better friends. Any one of us would do anything 
we could to help one of our own that was in need. 
Today, we're just as close aS we ever were.” 


Images: Fonthill Media and Stuart Steinberg 
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Above: Steinberg pictured during an 
operation with 173rd Airborne Brigade 
in the Central Highlands of Vietnam 


A view from Camp Vasquez of 
the Qui Nhon Ammunition Dump 
exploding eight kilometres away 
during the Tet offensive of 1969 
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LESLIE WILTON ANDREW 


A portrait of Andrew taken 
in early 1918 showing his 
Victoria Cross Ribbon Bar 
(note the lion rampant 
badge of the Wellington 
Infantry Regiment) 
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“HE DISPLAYED GREAT SLL AND 
DETERMINATION IN HIS DISPOSITION, FINALLY ; 
CAPTURING THE POST, KILLING SEVERAL OF tu 
THE ENEMY AND PUTTING THE REMAINDER 
TO FLIGHT. CPL. ANDREW'S CONDUCT = 
THROUGHOUT WAS UNEXAMPLED FOR cool 
DARING, INITIATIVE, AND FINE LEADERSHIP, 
AND HIS MAGNIFICENT EXAMPLE WAS A fe e 
GREAT STIMULANT B ms COMRADES 
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In a fierce assault to retake the village of La Bassevile, Passchendaele, this 
Kiwi corporal charged & captured multiple enemy machine gun positions 


orporal ‘Les’ Andrew commanded 
a force of 15 men, ordered to 
take out a machine gun nest on 
the northern edge of the village 

of La Basseville in Support of the 
main assault to take the village. This attack 
launched at 3.50am on 31 July 1917 and was 
immediately halted by another hidden machine 





gun nest, which opened up on the front platoon. 


From his position in support of the main 
assault, Andrew realised that if the attack were 
to succeed, he would need to take out the new 
machine gun nest first, before advancing on his 
original objective. 

Leslie Andrew was one of 16 New Zealanders 
to receive the Victoria Cross during WWI -— aged 
20, he was the youngest Kiwi recipient. Born 
in the Wanganui region of the North Island, he 
attended one of the country’s most prestigious 
schools, Wanganui Collegiate. He had been 
a sergeant in the Cadets and Territorials and 
volunteered in the New Zealand Expeditionary 
Force in October 1915, shipping out to Egypt 
in May 1916. He put his age down as 20 to 
ensure he would be accepted, although he was 
already 18. When he shipped out, he reverted 
to private in order to join B Company of the 2nd 
Battalion, Wellington Infantry Regiment. The 
regiment sailed for England in July. By August 
he was serving on the Somme, where he was 
wounded in September. 

In January 1917 he was promoted to 
corporal, and he participated in the Battle of 
Messines in June 1917. It was as a corporal 
that Andrew was given command of a small 
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detachment to neutralise the machine gun nest 
that dominated La Basseville, Belgium. 

The Battle of Passchendaele, or the Third 
Battle of Ypres, in Flanders, raged from July 
to November 1917 and was fought for control 
of the commanding, 80-metre (260-feet) high 
ridges that ran south and east from the Belgian 
city of Ypres. These ridges bulged into the 
Germans lines, creating a salient, and capturing 
them would prove advantageous. The trench 
lines of both sides had changed little since the 
Second Battle of Ypres in April and May 1915. 
Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig’s plan was 
controversial (and remains so), opposed by the 
French as well as British Prime Minister David 
Lloyd George. It is debated whether Haig should 
have awaited the arrival of American forces 
before launching his assault. Approval was only 
received on 25 July for the plan to go ahead, 
but Haig had already ordered a preparatory 
bombardment for his assault, which began on 
11 July. 

In the early stages of the Battle of 
Passchendaele, the New Zealanders were 
tasked with capturing the village of La 
Basseville, southwest of the Messines Ridge, 
on the extreme right of Haig’s grand offensive. 
The Kiwis captured the village on 26 July but 
were repulsed by a German counterattack, 
which retook the village the following day. 

Reinforcements were called up, consisting 
of the 336 men and officers of the 2nd 
Battalion, Wellington Infantry Regiment. The 
ground was studded with wire and machine gun 
emplacements. The most dominant defensive 


position was a machine gun nest located on 
the second floor of a two-storey building at 

the northern end of the village. The task of 
capturing this nest was given to two sections 
of the 2nd Wellingtons — 15 men in total — 
commanded by Corporal Leslie Andrew. They 
were instructed to advance separately from the 
main attack in order to neutralise the threat. 

A creeping barrage would provide cover, and 
Andrew and his men were to follow closely 
behind it. The main attack, supported by mortar 
and machine gun fire, went in at 3.50am and 
immediately became suppressed by another 
machine gun nest, hidden in a fence-line. 

While the leading platoon took shelter, Andrew, 
seeing this new threat, diverted his party and 
charged the second machine gun emplacement 
from the flank, killing the crew and capturing 
the gun. 

Confusion arises at this point in records of 
the battle. According to war correspondent 
Malcolm Ross, 11 of Andrew’s 15-man team 
were wounded or killed in this initial action. 
Andrew then continued the mission himself with 
three remaining men, rushing to catch up with 
the creeping barrage. The regiment diarist does 
not record any casualties in Andrew's sections, 
however, nor does the official historian. Another 
account gives credit to Lieutenant Bliss (leading 
the foremost platoon of the main attack) for 
capturing the first machine gun, while another 
account gives all the credit to Corporal Andrew. 
The London Gazette also gives the credit to 
Andrew, although it too gives no account of his 
group sustaining any casualties. 
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Andrew continued on to his original mission 
of the machine gun in the two-storey house 
but discovered that a frontal assault would 
be pointless. Malcom Ross reported that, 
“Cooly sizing up the situation, he led his little 
party round for a quarter of a mile on their 
stomachs through some thistles and attacked - 
the German position from the rear.” They threw 
bombs and dislodged the second machine gun 
crew, Capturing that gun as well. All members 
of the party were slightly wounded during the 
operation, according to Ross. Although the 
London Gazette entry for his gallantry ends 
there, Ross recorded that Corporal Andrew 
continued to press his attack, capturing yet 
another machine gun and even going forward 
from there to reconnoitre the German positions. 

The assault to retake La Basseville had been 
a success and had lasted little over half an 
hour. Andrew’s further actions may have alerted 
the New Zealanders to a German counterattack 
at 5.00am, which was thwarted by a well- 
directed artillery barrage. Other German 
assaults were to follow, and at the end of the 
day, the 2nd Wellingtons had suffered 40 per 
cent casualties (134 out of the 336 who went 
in, with 37 killed). Many years later, Andrew 
recounted that he personally had killed eight 
enemy soldiers that day, six with his bayonet. 

The actions of the Wellingtons that day 
garnered 14 Military Medals, three Distinguished 
Conduct Medals, four Military Crosses and 
Andrew’s Victoria Cross. One of the machine 
guns captured by Andrew (it is unclear which) 
was sent back to New Zealand as a trophy. It is 
housed today in the Wanganui Museum. 

The following day, on 1 August, Andrew was 


promoted to sergeant and talk of his heroic Below: Aerial view of Passchendaele before | A line of the troops of the New © 
conduct became widespread. His action was and after the bombardment during the Third Zealand army queue up to buy 
gazetted on 4 September, and he was invested Battle of Ypres. This bombardment was stores from a field canteen 
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Zealand Permanent Army. He was promoted to 
captain by the age of 27 and served in India 
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“HIS WORK WAS VERY 
FINE AND HE DISPLAYED 
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(attached to the 2nd Highland Light Infantry) 
and commanded the New Zealand contingent 
at the coronation of George VI in 1937. He 
was a major when World War II broke out, and 
joined the 2nd New Zealand Expeditionary 
Force as a lieutenant colonel in January 1940. 
He had a reputation as a disciplinarian, which 
some men under his command appreciated 
while others did not. Another New Zealand VC 
recipient, Keith Elliott, appreciated that Andrew 
wanted his men to be prepared so trained his 
men rigorously. His nickname among the New 
Zealanders was ‘Old February’. 

Andrew took command of the 22nd 
Wellington Battalion, which served in Britain in 
1940, and subsequently in Greece, Crete and 
in North Africa. Evacuated from Greece on 25 
April 1941, Andrew commanded his men in the 
defence of Maleme airfield on Crete in May. His 
position was Point 107, the hill that dominated 
the airfield. When the German attacks began 
on 20 May, he later recalled that the barrages 
his men were subjected to were worse than 
what he had experienced at Passchendaele, 
Messines and the Somme. He described those 
World War | barrages he’d endured as “mere 
picnics” in comparison. 

Andrew requested assistance from the 23rd 
Battalion but was left without support for 24 
hours, after which he reluctantly withdrew his 
men because he risked being overrun. The 
Germans took Point 107, and the airfield fell 
to them soon after. For this withdrawal Andrew 
was blamed for the loss of Crete, and he never 
again held an operational command (although 
he remained in command of 22nd Battalion). 

Andrew’s role in the loss of Crete remains 
controversial, however, and others blame 
the commander of 5th New Zealand Infantry 
Brigade, Brigadier James Hargest, for refusing 
to provide the requested support. Other officers 
of the brigade must also share the blame. 


DOU OUANAON ONAN LA NOO UNO UNA ONNNNNANNHNEIUALONNNT ON 


“AS SOON AS THEY GOT CLOSE 
ENOUGH THE INTREPID QUARTET 
THREW BOMBS AT THE CREW 
AND RUSHED, KILLED FOUR OF 
THE ENEMY AND PUT THE REST 
TO FLIGHT, AND CAPTURED THE 
GUN AND THE POSITION” 


War Correspondent Malcolm Ross 
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There was an inquiry on the loss of Crete, at 
which both Andrew and Hargest gave evidence, 
but no conclusive finding was made. The 
commander of New Zealand forces on Crete, 
Major General Bernard Freyberg, did not place 
any blame on Andrew. 

Evacuated to North Africa, Andrew again 
showed his qualities during Operation Crusader 
in November and December 1941, when, after 
the headquarters had been overrun and the 
officers captured, he commanded the remnants 
of the 5th New Zealand Infantry Brigade for 14 
days at Menastir and Bardia. Brigadier Hargest 
was Captured on 2/ November, and Andrew 
took command, fighting at the southeast end of 
the corridor to Tobruk against the Afrika Korps. 
During that time the brigade saw off repeated 
attacks by the 21st Panzer Division. Andrew was 
Mentioned in Dispatches and later awarded a 
Distinguished Service Order. He relinquished 
command of the brigade on 7 December, after 
Erwin Rommel had abandoned Tobruk. 

In February 1942 Andrew relinquished 
command of 22nd Battalion and returned 


LESLIE WILTON ANDREW 


to New Zealand to oversee preparations for 

a potential Japanese invasion at Wellington 
Fortress Area. He resumed service with the 
regular New Zealand Army in October 1943 
and was promoted to colonel. After the war 

he was promoted to brigadier (ne used to quip 
that he had held every rank from private to 
brigadier — with the exception of quartermaster 
sergeant). He was appointed aide-de-camp to 
the governor general of New Zealand in 1946. 

After retirement in 1952, Andrew resisted 
calls to stand as a politician. He had married 
his wife Bessie on 12 November 1918, the 
day after the Armistice, and they had five 
children and lived in Levin, in New Zealand. 
When he died in 1969, three Victoria Cross 
recipients attended his funeral. 

In December 2007, a worker at the National 
Army Museum, Waiouru, New Zealand, stole 
96 medals, including nine Victoria Crosses 
awarded to New Zealand recipients (including 
Andrew’s, as well as Charles Upham’s 
Victoria Cross and Bar). The crime created an 
international outcry and was dubbed a ‘crime 
against the nation’. At that time, a total of 24 
Victoria Crosses had been stolen and only 
one (a Canadian award) had been recovered, 
31 years after its theft. A huge international 
effort to recover the New Zealand medals 
was launched. A reward was posted by 
Lord Michael Ashcroft and New Zealand 
businessman Tom Sturgess, and all of the 96 
medals were recovered in February 2008, but 
the culprits remained at large. The smash- 
and-grab theft had only taken four minutes, 
so more than one perpetrator was sought. 
One man was apprehended and pleaded 
guilty in September 2009 while another man 
remained at large until August 2011. 

Andrew's Victoria Cross is now once again 
on (much more secure) display in the National 
Army Museum, Waiouru. 


A British 18-pounder is recovered from the mud of 
Passchendaele. Guns like this provided vital support 
and barrage cover for the Wellingtons’ advance 
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LAMSDORF 


A depiction of the scenes at; 
Lamsdorf from 1962’s Pathway! 
To Courage, where tens of 


thousands of POWs were held 



































WORDS REBECCA SLACK 


a 'd like to know if the British nation 
, . have any idea about how we are 








treated in Germany. Most of us 

are working for free in mines, 

the working day is long, and the 
Whvilaysetoxe) alot iio) alcwr- low ey- le mr-lomexe)Ui(emelomm al evamelatoia 
taf: See makes us fall ill... We are often punished; for 
aslte what | can never figure out. The Nazis’ brutality 
and slavery must come to an end.” 
— . » These are the words of Fred Sharratt, a 
ae "soldier and one of 48,000 British POWs 

——~— moms who, after being captured by the Nazis, 

was imprisoned in a remote part of eastern 
(CreTd nate] ahvarerelitore im Wre | aatsxele) aim (ale) war me lpaleiale\iuiece 
Poland). Stalag VIIIB (344), as it was also 
known, was the largest camp for British POWs 
during the war — one in three soldiers wearing 
a British uniform who were captured by the 
Germans found their way here, earning it the 
nickname ‘Britenlager’, or “British Camp’. 

iM aksmers an] OM co Komelhale(exemlalcemaemeliniciacvale 
parts: the administrative-storage section, which 
housed the guards’ quarters, a post office, food 
stores, a delousing station and the camp prison 
(le) dksxe)aimyiuieall arom ©) alsxe)a) eure ale malcom] Acro Nialol ic 
the POWs were held. Here could be found the 
0) de],@nel0 al dale) lsiotommmcto| Alito) avaireleiilalotomre| alemre| 
FelUlate| aVamrelkelarcma iV idamre mel lallarca atliMmdicevalclammielle 
size sports field, a chapel, theatre and a school 
— although as more ‘residents’ arrived, these 
latter buildings were commandeered for living 
quarters. The active medical personnel held 
there were also able to set up a camp hospital, 
which was reportedly one of the best hospitals 
for POWs at that time. 
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Above: British and Allied surgical patients, pictured in 
Stalag 344 in February 1944 
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LAMSDORF 


HA. ers of war é idured 12-% 
hour shifts performing hard 
labour, such as working in mines 


Despite these apparent ‘comforts’, which for 
sXe) alow aale(elomualcmere) an] 0M @lore]¢-]0)(-mmmie) muanl-l alae) i 
its residents it was known as ‘Hell Camp’ -—a 
sentiment that was shared by inspectors from 
the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
who concluded that it was indeed the worst of 
all the camps for British POWs. 

“There are many reasons why Lamsdort 
offered such harsh living conditions. Massive 
overcrowding meant there was a lack of 
infrastructure that failed to satisfy even the 
most basic of needs. The POWs also suffered 
acts of harassment and repression at the 
hands of the German guards,” explains Dr 
rN alate Wn Avalos s(koaw i key4ume |] ko1e1t0) axe) im => dalie)|(e)arcere] are 
Education at the Polish Central Prisoner of War 
N/TUESo10 [gale] ale mre l0ldale) axe) Mm uplomolele) qn Or-] ern VIA/ Ale 
British Uniforms — Stalag VIIIB (844) Lamsdorr. 

During the freezing cold winter months, life 
would be particularly hard. POWs were given 
mattresses filled with straw and sawdust, and 
just two thin blankets to cover themselves. 

IN als)Rom\\.c) Kom Alem Oke] alotomlammaalcmelulaldaleleist> 
windows, no warm showers, no fuel for fires. At 
alfcdalemndalomantoiamvelel(emalele(el(omr-|celel arene l el-]1Ua’mil a 
trying to keep warm. So desperate for firewood 
were they that they would burn the wooden 
Slats off their beds, replacing them with string 
salvaged from Red Cross parcels. 

SIU AVN [aroma dal omexe)(@ Mio lomo) alomaallarcomilarellarcare 
decent meal was another — the rations provided 


“ANYONE WHO PRESENTED 

A GUARD WITH A RAT'S TAIL 
WOULD BE REWARDED WITH A 
PAYMENT OF ONE LAGERMARK 
- THE BASIC UNIT OF THE 
OFFICIAL CAMP CURRENCY” 


to the soldiers were barely enough to subsist on. 
A Matcilemereli\ymanisialemere)arcisitcre me)mr- Ml el|lemee)aitelialiarss 
a few chunks of uncooked swede (it seems 

CTA ATESSSIRCOM Cro] | I LUES{O10] ©) Pm (010 | axexel0),(-10 mm Ole) kel 1oe 
which were often rotten, a small cube of fat, a 
garlic Sausage and some bread. 

A former Lamsdorf POW described the bread 
as “large brick-shaped loaves made of rye, 
potato flour and sawdust. This sort of loaf was 
as hard as the brick it resembled and could be 
kept for months, and often had been, judging by 
its sour taste and surface mould.” 

Despite its unappealing taste and texture, 
that bread was the source of many a fight, with 
soldiers bickering over who had the largest 
slice and scrambling for any leftover crumbs. 

Really, it was the Red Cross parcels that kept 
the soldiers alive. Containing cans of meat, 








vegetables and fruit, along with items such as 
hard cheese, dried fruits, tea, coffee, sugar 
and tobacco, these vital deliveries became a 
lifeline for most of the residents — as well as 
the informal camp currency, with items regularly 
being traded among the POWs and with the 
guards themselves. 

Sanitation posed another challenge. “One of 
the more oppressive problems of everyday life 
was using camp latrines, which were a sanitary 
nightmare and were invaded with rats,” says 
Dr Wickiewicz, who tells the story of how the 
POWS were encouraged to catch the rats by the 
Germans. Anyone who presented a guard with 
a rat’s tail would be rewarded with a payment 
of one lagermark — the basic unit of the official 
camp currency. 

As the words of Fred Sharratt at the start of 
this piece indicated, many of the POWs were 
forced to do hard labour. They were sent down 
mines, into iron and steel works, sent to build 
roads and to farm the land. It was backbreaking 
Wo) dan lal aro V4o1 ce (@lursmere) evel iale)alcpme lati amie) au nale) ac 
dat- lau wean alelUlecer-|@r-melaaton 

However, in some ways, the prisoners in the 
working parties were the lucky ones. Not only 
did they receive marginally more food to help 
maintain their energy, but they were also able 
to escape the incessant boredom of camp life — 
something that sent many POWs over the edge. 
‘Barbed wire syndrome’, as it was called, was 

















held responsible for a wave of suicides among 
soldiers in captivity during World War Il, and 
Me] aaksxele) aim rok ale s).cex>1 0) 010) 0F 

There was a little to keep the POWs 
entertained. Under the Geneva Conventions, 
prisoners of war were allowed to participate in 
religious, cultural and leisure activities, and so 
dalom =) A1Uks1amecxe)(0|[ 2) gomsie [0 (o1o7 dole mre lomanleleaMiiicmels 
they could out of the facilities they had access to. 
Church services were held, a library and school 
established, art exhibitions were held where 
soldiers proudly displayed their drawings, 
(ofe] a Kole) akowam OLes<1 X=) acme 1 ale manele (oitomaatele(omelelane)i 
everyday objects, such as toothbrush handles. 
A theatre group would put on plays. A choir and 
band would perform concerts, while a sports 
co)0] dare|aatolalan veel emel-mal-iemmeliCe\iilalcsmealomani-l ace) 
compete against each other. 

“The longer the captivity lasted, the more 
exclusive the POWs’ requests grew,” says Dr 
Wickiewicz. “Whereas at first they were happy 
with a football, they then demanded full gear for 
the football teams; whereas they were at first 
happy with harmonicas, they then demanded a 
eye} ale mw idalro ms @)r-1ale mre] ale msr-b.(e) 0) ale) alm 

However, all the football games and 
symphony orchestras in the world were 
ale)dayiarcamlamexelan] eY-lalsie) aimee mi gcr-re (ean 
and the thought of returning home 
Wrekow exe) alsy io /alunmelaimarciianaal| ale lem mele 
most, this happened at the end of the 


William Slack (middle), a prisoner of war at 
Lamsdorf and grandfather of the writer 


his wife Gwen Slack 


cn” 


war, when Hitler began emptying the camps and 
Xo) coy] a}2a al kswere] O)UAoxome) ace mm(e) areas pat-| ceval-som elim gale) ac 
[date] am MolOM .@i(@) pall coro ROLO Magli ict) 

iFel.dlatem e)f=lexomlamealomanl(ele|tomeyiyi alec) are] ale mt-(e1.d1 ayes 
a) a\vada)jalcmdat~|mexe]0| (0m el-mere||(-10 mr-(0(-1016(-1t- 10/0) 6)|[otoe 
many of the soldiers suffered dysentery, TB, 
frostbite, pneumonia, typhus, exhaustion, 
gate} ialedaiite)am-lalemel—1a\"(elc-10(e)a mm Malo\’arol (sie are l@ me) 
survive the wrath of their guards. Walk too slow, 
too fast, speak to a civilian, forage for food, 
o/dial.qe liane |icel am |\r- 1) Mem |a\var-(ei0 (0) ame (-1~ pal ore) 
Ularcleercl eles lel(omerelelemacrsOllMmlamey.<creulalelen 

But survive many of them did, and by the 
summer of 1945 that long-awaited freedom 
arrived — physically at least. 




















Official camp currency used ail 
in German camps wai 


Former Lamsdorf prisoner William and 
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POWs were marched down to this path, 
known as ‘Chestnut Alley’, to reach the camp 


An old cattle carriage that 
the soldiers would have 
arrived in (now used as 


someone’s garden shed) 


“Their experiences determined their 
ak<)¢)heseur- 1 ae ngeleloxomr-) arom ave)’ and aro\ annul avendie)alcre| 
in reality. Hunger had taught them to 
respect every crumb of bread, leading many 
Ko exe) | (-ren mm celeleme-10] e)e)ic-xmaalaelefoaavelunamaalii a 
lives. Others had difficulty sharing their 
experiences of captivity as it was a series of 
tragic acts of humiliation and trauma,” says 
Dr Wickiewicz. 

However they coped with their new lives in 
post-war Britain, one thing was for sure: those 
who did make it home were never again the 
same person they had once been. 

More information about Lamsdorf can be 
found at lamsdorf.com 
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EAPLORE THE LIFE OF ONE OF 
BRITAIN'S GREATEST LEADERS 


Winston Churchill, child of a historic, heroic dynasty, led Britain to victory in 
WWII. Explore his formative years, military achievements, political career and 


| much more in this unique and in-depth guide to the man behind the legend. 
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THE IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM 
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REVEALS UNIQUE WWII DOCUMENTS 
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THE WAR ON PAPER 


The Imperial War Museum has published a new book that 
COV eel SMA olaloM's\cclamiicalcelerciamrclaareleismerelevlaaliales 
WORDS TOM GARNER 





Neville Chamberlain brandishes the signed 
paper of the infamous Anglo-German 
» Declaration on 30 Septembér 1938. 














he War On Paper tells the story 

of the most destructive conflict in 
history through 20 key documents 
held in the Imperial War Museum's 
archives. Written by Anthony 
Richards, Head of Documents and Sound at the 
IWM, the book contains fascinating records, 
including Adolf Hitler’s orders to invade Poland, 
Winston Churchill's draft for his famous ‘End of 
the Beginning’ speech and the German surrender 
that was witnessed and signed by Field Marshal 
Bernard Montgomery. Speaking exclusively 

to History Of War, Richards discusses why he 
wrote the book, his favourite documents and the 
importance of paper in preserving history. 





a “° wanted to tell the story of the 
._<- = second World War but in a slightly 
ae different way. It struck me that the 
DD big advantage the Imperial War 

Museum has is Its rich and varied 
collection. Everything is based on that and so 
we thought it would be really nice to almost let 
the documents speak for themselves. 

When you read history books they constantly 
use documents as evidence. What people tend 
to do is take information from the documents 
but they then almost discard the document 
itself. My idea was to treat the documents as 
objects in their own right. The book looks at 
their creation, who used them and the context 
in which they were used. 








It's a very visual book, and there are very high- 
quality images of 20 key documents, which are 
Snapshots of key themes, incidents and events 
of the Second World War. Each chapter tells its 
own story, but when you look at them together 
they give you the history of the war. 

My job is as an archivist so | deal with bits of 
paper, whether they're diaries, letters, memoirs 
etc. One of the most special things is being able 
to handle the original documents. We want to give 
people that sense of interacting with the original 
records with facsimiles and high-quality images. 


It’s probably fair to say that it’s one of the 
leading archives in the world for the study of 
both world wars. Additionally, the story of how 
we acquired some documents is often just as 
interesting as the records themselves. 

Take the example of Hitler’s will. It is a very 
important document in itself, but the actual 
Story of how it was created in the bunker and 
how many copies were sent out with couriers 
who were subsequently captured is interesting 
in its own right. 


We try to cover the most obvious and popular 
themes from different perspectives. For 
example, we have key ‘high level’ documents 
like the Anglo-German accord before the war. 
This was supremely ironic because it became 
a meaningless document when Hitler chose 
to ignore it. Then you've got Hitler’s orders to 
invade Poland, and right at the end there is the 
Luneberg Heath surrender document. You’ve 
therefore got the documents that both started 
and ended the war. 


THEM TOGETHER THEY GIVE YOU THE HISTORY OF THE WAR” 





THE WAR ON PAPER 









NEVILLE GHAMBERLAINS 
MUNICH TICKET 


A counterfoil part of a British Airways Limited three- 
part ticket. This was issued for British Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain’s flight to Munich to meet Adolf 
Hitler on 29 September 1938. 


Right: Neville Chamberlain waves goodbye in London 
before flying to his ill-fated meeting with Adolf Hitler 
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“EACH CHAPTER TELLS ITS OWN STORY, BUT WHEN YOU LOOK AT 


KINDERTRANSPORT IDENTITY PAPERS 


This passport was 
issued to Inge 
Braunschweiger 
who, along with 

her sister Nora, 
were two of 10,000 
Jewish children 
evacuated to 
Britain from Nazi 
Germany between 
December 1938 
and September 
1939 as part of the 
Kindertransport 
(Children’s 
Transport) scheme. 
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THE NAZI INVASION OF POLAND 





























German troops break the border barrier in the 
Polish town of Sopot, 1 September 1939 


‘Fuhrer Directive No. 1 for the Conduct of 
+maeltien.— the War’ was personally signed by Adolf 
Hitler and contained the official order to 
. both stenemn he 8 invade Poland on 31 August 1939. This 
: ynmeares et We historically important declaration started 
WWII, and this particular document, ‘Copy 
Number Two’, was issued to the German 
Naval High Command. 


DUNKIRK BEAGH EVACUATION PLAN | =| WINSTON GHURGHILL’S ‘END OF 
j 

This sketch shows rough plans for units of the British Expeditionary Force THE BEGINNING SPEECH 

to escape from Dunkirk. It belonged to Captain Ken Theobald of 5th 


Battalion, Royal West Kent Regiment, who kept it after the evacuation. His A draft page from a 
company was evacuated on 28 May 1940. speech delivered by et 





l Winston Churchill at Seog Dave hems omenaschet sae ows longs 
DIAGRAMMATIC &Ay OVT Mansion House on 10 Go. be ie hich they pax: beaten down 
c EMBORR ATION | November 1942. The text ~*~ Me meael*Gcbaea 
| is typed by Churchill’s Avie") age on mie 4 ney ounted een a 
r <i a Me oe, . wow | ' i secretary Elizabeth Nel | 
Sen pee oA ——. Ge and the blue and red ee eee eee 
or hd if 0) sa err ink amendments are ‘of our tanks and of our cannon.) 5) ~ 
‘ pa A pie ee in the prime minister’s A ris, | 
athe | = — Nn —— gen own hand. The draft, They | ve received back again Pres ; 
NN —T (xe? “El /j)) written in the aftermath gehen! bar tees npc sine Nica aed 


See Sant, tec tg g Sl of the Second Battle 
Togy = . 0 oe was La Paw we of El Alamein, contains 
O parte ere © ca Churchill’s famous quote, This is not 
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the end. But it is the end " ac Mgrs calers 
of the beginning.” ceforward Shey will mest 
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Smoke rises 
from the port of 
Dunkirk during 
the evacuation 
of Allied forces 
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THE WAR ON PAPER 


ADOLF HITLER'S STALINGRAD SIGNAL 3-3 











































Interspersed with those there are examples 
of more personal documents that apply to a 


greater range of people. To cover rationing we inspire his besieged 
chose Queen Mary’s ration book. Although troops at Stalingrad 
the one we used belonged to Queen Mary, it ap fie |'‘f on 26 November 
was the same ration book that was issued to Fy ' 1942. Although 
everyone in the UK. It’s a great reminder that | the document is 
rationing applied to everyone. 7 supposedly signed 


by Hitler himself, 
the actual signature 


| like the Dunkirk evacuation plan. If you was written by Chief 
look at that image it’s a very hastily pencil- Wehrmacht Adjutant 
scrawled plan on a random bit of paper. General pucon 

Just looking at the way it was created tells ae ne must 
you something about Dunkirk. For the vast a Sele) 
majority of people involved, it was simply a position,” Hitler told 
case of coming up with a last-minute plan and his beleaguered 
doing what you could to get away. Looking at troops in the signal. 
that particular document tells you that it’s 

not a tidy, carefully thought-up plan: its just 

a scrawl. After the evacuation the officer 

who had it just folded it up and put it in his 

pocket, but that’s how it survived. There were aa : 
probably loads of others that were just simply se eet 


thrown away. attempt to boost 


morale for German 
troops but in reality 
they suffered a 
decisive defeat 


That’s a very good question. We all face a 
very great challenge in the future in terms of 


recording history. The way people look back MONTGOMERY'S PI ANS FOR —— 
on key events is already more in the way of | | 
film, video and photographs, which are more | 

immediate. If you think about more recent 


conflicts like Afghanistan or even the Gulf, they 


are the chief media by which to study it. 
Although there are paper records today they 


General Bernard Montgomery, commander of the Allied 21st Army 
Group, wrote this handwritten plan for what would become the 

~ D-Day landings on 11 February 1944. As the overall commander 
tend to be more official one: In terms of things of all ground forces for Operation Overlord, Montgomery wrote the 
that the IWM looks after, like personal diaries most important premise for the plan in the bottom right corner of 


and letters, | do fear that they will become the document: “The key note of — to be SIMPLICITY”. 
fewer and fewer. | find it slightly sad in a way , 

because a written document is a more personal | | 
connection. To handle a piece of paper that HF At “i a ES me 4 " ei , Montgomery 
was on the beaches of Dunkirk, for example, is 3 | ee 
an important connection, and | think the danger + , Battalion, Gordon 
is that you'll lose that in the future. Highlanders at 
Beaconsfield, 
February 1944 


VIM ‘THELUNEBURG HEATH 
mts ‘SURRENDER DOGUMENT,_ 


The War On Paper: 20 Documents 
That Defined The Second World 
War is available to buy from the 
Naa) eXslarcl@n a’cclamiiierxo.elaamomeyaliiats 
J alo) om ce) am aale)acmlalce)aaarcii(eamcyie 

iwmshop.org.uk 
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IMPERIAL 


Adal; un nent 
of Surrender’ for the Germanarmed forces in the Retreriands. 
ake) aa anisx-)MC(-Janarelahvar-] elem Dl=valaat-la,@m Malem aateleat=)alnele tow leqm rol 
the first of three official capitulations of German forces within 
CT Taaatelanvamrslacem )actexcle(cxemaal-moyalemeym aA UI Mla telge) el-me)\mnrelel aereh ioe 


Images: Getty, Imperial War Museum 
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Charge of Flowerdew’s 
Squadron. This is Munnings’s 
only battle painting and 
depicts the Canadian Cavalry 
Brigade charging at Moreuil ; 
Wood on 30 March 1918 ie 


BRITAIN ’S “WAR HORSE ARTIST ~ 


THE NATIONAL ARMY MUSEUM IS EXHIBITING THE COLLECTED WORK OF FAMOUS BRITISH 
PAINTER SIR ALFRED MUNNINGS FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE 1919 


Sy MN ICoxO MYLO lalallalcsom @ Rol komt holes) MW (<\ome) Alou) j 
Britain’s finest painters of horses, who secured 
his artistic reputation while serving as the official 
war artist for the Canadian War Memorials Fund. 
\/[U Talal aresom ate lem t¢elialore mel Mtatom Nie) ai) (0 merelalele) me)mAvat 
and was a professional painter when war broke 
out. Despite volunteering, he was registered as 
Clavie om irdalmmlameatom =) didramAlena\ Ania (a mullulparclcy iy 
(ero allan meen e)¢.qi(e)mtalom Orel atelelt-lalse 

atom Orelarelolt-lamA'colam\sto1aale) dre licm mulale Mm ar-lemel-r-ia) 
fol] ale {sie e\ym Me) 0 siot~\-140)c0l0) ance me elele | anicialare lace, 
gatsianle) dre) iksxomUalom Ore] are\e|t-]am\r-lanoince)aur-l am ale) anic 
and overseas through paintings and sculptures. 
[Tal alialexsMom ca1s) an room Com er-] UU com Ualomice)aialialcmel are) 
Keyed Koja fore) We) a.@el-)aliale malcom | |alotome) lero] 0\\i>\oyare] Ale. 
he was dispatched to the Western Front in early 
1918. Embedded in the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force, Munnings’s paintings focused on equine 
themes, and he movingly wrote about the 
horses he encountered: “They have been my 
supporters, friends — my destiny in fact. Looking 
back at my life, interwoven with theirs — painting 
them, feeding them, riding them, thinking about 
them — | hope that | have learned to understand 
their ways.” 

Running between 30 November 2018 and 
3 March 2019 at the National Army Museum, 
‘Alfred Munnings: War Artist, 1918’ is 
displaying 41 of Munnings’s original paintings, 
particularly his wartime work. The exhibition 





has been developed by the Canadian War 
Museum in partnership with the Munnings Art 
Museum and is sponsored by the Beaverbrook 
Or Tarelo lola melelarerq1ule)amam Malou ere] aldlatcxom| tome] isxe) 
S10] 0) @)L 1p alo) aicre mm OV UalomNTANIY cw@)W'/ aimee) |(<xe10 (ela) 
relating to General Jack Seely, who commanded 
dal-m Or-]at<(ell-] am Ore\Vc lla =1alcx<(e(omelUldlalcmuaromN cle 

This is the first display of Munnings’s war 
eye lialdlalcssws) |alecou oN ROPer- late mdalomey dal |e)ie(elamismsye) ile 
into six themes: ‘The Artist’, “Forging a Visual 
Legacy’, ‘Devastation and Beauty’, ‘A Mobile 
Fighting Force’, “Supplying the War Machine’ 
and ‘A Reputation Forged in War’. These themes 
show Munnings’s emerging mastery of equine 
subjects, portraiture and pastoral images. 

W/ FeV a OMNI od1| am @) cots) le (<a ere] ale @] OMe) im uats 
Or TarelolrolaMA'colan\Veksioi0 anu lace Orel ate lelr-lam\Vivis\olulan 
of History, says, “It is a pleasure to share 
Wo) a.com OMAR LOM Olalaliarcxom iu iaaurel a 
international audience. His paintings 
of First World War scenes — from 
the men and horses who served in 
wartime, to forests and battlefields 
— are an evocative reflection not 
(ola) ein Orel arele remo anlilitclAmalicel aye 
but the development of one of 
England’s best-known artists.” 

i lel .Cciesmco)madatomiviUlalaliarcscmeydalie)iareya 
can be booked in advance and cost 
£6 (plus concessions). 

















Munnings had a great affinity with horses and 
referred to them as his “supporters, friends” 





Felling a Tree in the Vosges. Munnings’s paintings 
also depicted behind-the-lines work, including 
these lumberjacks of the ey Forestry Corps ; 
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, Captain Prince Antoine of Orleans — 
and E Braganza. Antoine was ci an 

aristocratic French family and won 
a Military Cross after enlisting in the 
British Expeditionary Force 
















Left: Alfred Munnings was 
admitted to the Royal 
Academy in 1919 on the 
strength of his war paintings 














MUSEUMS & EVENTS 


GIN HELPS RECOVER A LOST SPITFIRE 


AN pe decd HAS SPONSORED THE RECOVERY ae : PLANE THAT WAS SHOT DOWN OVER NORWAY IN 1942 


Spitfire Heritage Gin is made by master distiller Dr John Walters and was created to 
celebrate the legendary aircraft. It also recognises the work of the women of the Air 
Transport Auxiliary, who flew the aircraft unarmed and unescorted. Now the distillery has 
sponsored an archaeological expedition that has recovered a lost Spitfire. 

AA810 was a reconnaissance aircraft that had been stripped of its weaponry to enable 
a longer flight range. It was shot down by two Me 109s while observing the battleship 
Tirpitz over Norway on 5 March 1942. Its pilot, Alastair Gunn, parachuted and survived, 
but he was captured and imprisoned in Stalag Luft Ill. Gunn would later be recaptured and 
executed by the Gestapo after escaping during the famous ‘Great Escape’ in March 1944. 

Remarkably, AA810 has been recovered by aircraft engineer and historian Tony 
Hoskins, who led an expedition that was sponsored by Spitfire Heritage Distillers in 
support of the Spitfire Heritage Trust. The plan is to return AA810 to Britain before it is 
expertly restored to once more take to the air. The story of its recovery and repatriation is 
being featured in the BBC documentary Digging For Britain. 


The flat lay of 
the recovered 
parts of 
AA810 with 
Spitfire 
Heritage Gin’s 
lan Hewitt 
standing in 
the middle 
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Seema MN FOR MORE INFORMATION VISIT: WWW.SPITFIREAA810.CO.UK 
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Images: Spitfire Heritage Distillers 


Smith, who lobbied the CWGC’s president 

Edward, Prince of Wales (later Edward VIII). 
Andrew Fetherston, chief archivist at 

the CWGC, says, “As the First World War 

came to an end, it was just the start of the 


REMEMBERING REMEMBRANCE 


THE COMMONWEALTH WAR GRAVES COMMISSION HAS LAUNCHED AN ONLINE 
EXHIBITION ABOUT HOW IT REVOLUTIONISED MILITARY MEMORIALS 


‘Shaping Our Sorrow’ explores the ways 
in which the Commonwealth War Graves 
Commission (CWGC) sought to capture 
the shared grief of the British Empire in 
the aftermath of WWI. The commission 
used a visionary combination of timeless 
architecture, subtle design and poignant 
words to achieve this. 

The online exhibition features previously 
unseen archive material, including 


photographs, heartbreaking personal letters, 
film, original architectural drawings and plans of 
the earliest CWGC cemeteries and memorials. 
Structured around the five stages of grief, the 
exhibition gives a unique insight into the difficult 
and often-controversial decisions that helped 

to shape remembrance as we know it today. 
Individuals highlighted include famous figures 
like Rudyard Kipling but also grieving mothers 
who wrote to the commission, such as Sarah 


monumental task of honouring the dead. 
Our rituals of remembrance are too often 
taken for granted, but this exhibition is 

a stark reminder that commemorating 1 
million people equally, regardless of class 
or rank, was unprecedented and often very 
controversial. We’re excited to share our 
fascinating archive collection, which casts 
fresh light on the creation of our iconic war 
cemeteries and memorials.” 


A prospective 
drawing for 
Thiepval 
Memorial to 
the Missing of 
the Somme 





=DGT 






Right: Items in the exhibition include George V’s 
passport, which was issued for his battlefield pilgrimage 
in 1920. His surname is simply listed as “The King” 


FOR MORE INFORMATION VISIT: 
SHAPINGOURSORROW.CWGC.ORG 
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COMPETITION 


SUBSCRIBER EXCLUSIVE 


A quality six-pounder cannon and crew model set from Thomas Gunn is up for grabs 


mong the world’s leading military 
aallalrcldelccrom 0) cele lU ler) aoe balelaatels 
CiUlalameyaic acme malelcxom c-lalctome)i 
alksite)dlemm e lO) i aisvere| (om anlele(clice 
representing everything from the 
campaigns of Ancient Rome to the battlefields 
of World War Il. Each of its model sets are 
painstakingly designed for the utmost historical 
accuracy and are limited in number, making 
eto (0l A siod Gre Ul Alle LULomre| AO Msc ll Orele)(omere) | (101k) ans 


Ntciaa Mane) auaale)comlalcolanar-lale)ameamualcmivllmee|alcxome)i 
i Make)antekomeielalamaalialreldel acto e)(eroKXomVslsyian Alay 2 
tomgunn.co.uk. 

This issue, History of War subscribers have 
the exclusive chance to win a six-pounder QF 
(ore Talate)amaalialtclaelacemaatclalarcxeme)ma OMA 1ueelitcl@ 
personnel — an officer with binoculars and a 
loader. There are a limited number of just 100 
of these models, with British crew variants 
also available. 


This miniature set has a total prize value of 
£128. History of War Subscribers can enter this 
competition by visiting HistoryAnswers.co.uk and 
answering the simple question correctly — don’t 
forget to have your Subscriber ID ready! Entries 
aalursiamolom pate (e(om e)’mnal(elalrcialane) a ipe2- aml al0(-1a\meaen Roe 
If you are not yet a subscriber to the magazine, 
there are some fantastic print and digital deals 
eWelitele)(ome)alilalcmrol@n aa\'arehielelait)aatcl=x-P4lasoneen Le 
where you can save money on the cover price. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON THOMAS 
GUNN'S FULL RANGE OF QUALITY 
MINIATURES, VISIT: WWW.TOMGUNN.CO.UK 


FOR A CHANCE TO WIN THIS SET OF QUALITY MINIATURES, SIMPLY VISIT: 


By taking part in this competition, you agree to be bound by the terms and conditions below and the competition rules: www.futureplc.com/competition-rules/. Entries must be submitted to via the form at www.historyanswers.co.uk. Competition 
closes at 00.00 GMT on 24.01.19. Late or incomplete entries will be disqualified. Open to all History of War magazine subscribers who are residents of the UK and are 18 years and over, except employees of Future Publishing Limited (“Future”) and 
Thomas Gunn. Entries limited to one per individual. The winner(s) will be drawn at random from all valid entries received and shall be notified by email. Future reserves the right to substitute any product with an alternative product of equivalent value. 

The prize is non-transferable and non-refundable. There is no cash alternative. Void where prohibited by law. 

















WHY are they also featured alongside a WWI 
Tank and a group of the Kaiser’s Stormtroopers and 
a trio of WW2 German Kubelwagens...? 

WHERE is the connection between all of these 
miniature figure and vehicles and people who love 
history in all its many shapes and guises...? 


THE ANSWER is, of course, quite simple... . 


KING & COUNTRY. We design and produce an 


amazing collection of figures (military and g@ysg@@ yy? 
civilian), fighting vehicles, fighter aircraft ¢@» ~~" 


- WHAT, you might ask, have a Santa Claus figure... 
- a brilliant Belgian detective Hercule Poirot... an Italian | 
» dictator called Benito Mussolini and France’s most ™""™ 

/ famous son, Napoleon Bonaparte ALL have in common...? 





and battlefield accessories that cover a broad and 
diverse span of historical subjects and eras that cover 
the centuries from Ancient Rome all the way up till 


Wanchai, Hong Kong 
Tel : (852) 2861 3450 Fax : (852) 2861 3806 
E-mail: sales@kingandcountry.com 


Suite 2301, 23rd Floor, No.3 Lockhart Road, 


KING & COUNTRY’S 


©2018- KING & COUNTRY 


the present day.. and many points in between. 

AND THESE are just a very small 
sampling of what we have in store for K&C 
collectors all over the world this Festive 
Season. 

To find out more simply check out our 
website or contact King & Country direct. 

You ask the questions... We provide the 
answers! 





KING & COUNTRY 
AUTHENTIC HAND-MADE HISTORY 


Available around the world wherever fine quality 
military miniatures are sold. 











245, Pacific Place, 88 Queensway, 
Hong Kong 
Tel : (85) 25; 2525 8603 
Website : www.kingandcountry.com 














WAR 


Our pick of the latest military history books & games 


WATERLOO sine 
AFFAIRE! 


CUROPE'S MOST FAMOUS BATTLEFIELD 1S BROUGHT 10 LIFE IN THIS SIMPLE BUT HUGELY SATISFYING GAME 


The creation of award-winning designer Alessio Cavatore, Quelle Affaire Each army’s forces — comprising cavalry, infantry and artillery — are 

puts you in control of the French or Anglo-Allied forces at the Battle of represented with counters, sporting illustrations by historical artist 

Waterloo, 1815. The battlefield itself has been faithfully replicated on Peter Dennis (whose artwork also features in Bolt Action, Osprey and 

dalomcxo] palom el@y-1 ce pure alemualeys\omirelpaliirolandianmaarom ke) ole ¢-] 0 elvan acxereyed al isto many other war games series). Although beautifully presented, these 

the key positions, such as Hougoumont and the farmhouse of La Haye flat counters take away a little of the enjoyment of manoeuvring and 

Sainte, which were critical to the real battle’s outcome. attacking with more tactile units. This may disappoint more experienced 
war gamers, or even those who have spent hours commanding Risk’s 
(ore) (oll gibi e)f-lsieromaniialrcleelactor 

The core of Quelle Affaire is in its ‘Stratagem’ and ‘Commander’ 
cards, which bring in added historical flavour and potential battle tactics 
to each game. These cards again are wonderfully illustrated and even 
feature real quotations from the battle, such as Lord Uxbridge’s famous 
exclamation to the duke of Wellington, “By God sir, I’ve lost my leg!” 
Cards illustrated with real corps officers from the battle are used to 
issue orders to units, as well as wield other devastating or fortuitous 
effects on either player. 

The winner of the game is determined by whoever destroys half the 
enemy forces. For the player controlling the French army, the game 
becomes even trickier if the Prussian forces arrive — this can happen 

STLV/s) an (0) bats) at a randomly determined point after turn five of the game, adding an 
element of tension. With a simple rule set and alternative deployment 
scenarios, and even a ‘night before the battle’ special setup, Quelle 

£30.00 Affaire has plenty to offer fans of the period, or anyone ordinarily 
deterred by complex tabletop games. TW 








VViidalmdatomexclalciar-|Avme mm Olcem Alco] an 
now drawing to a close, it’s possible 
to take stock of the plethora of 
eXeye).¢om dati Um ate \Viomm Clot) alm elu le)iicvalcreme)a 
the conflict in the past four years. 
While many have simply gone over 
(0) (0 24 co) U ale mumsie) palm ar-\icme)hiclc-cem uate 
reader interesting new perspectives 
a) ale me [U(ox>1 fe) al~10 Mm aat~la\vae) mele aule)alctualcie| 
beliefs that stretch back to 1914- 
18. Of particular interest are those 
titles examining the experiences of 
the ordinary soldiers from across 
the British Empire who fought in the 
war. It is, therefore, pleasing to see 
that similar treatment has now been 
given to the soldiers of World War II by 
rluiuale)amle)ar-ldate]aMmclalalci | 

The main focus of Fighting The 
People’s War is on the ‘citizen armies’ 
(o) =) diollamr-lalemealom ere) palaatelaliucroliua 
countries of Australia, Canada, 
TaleltcPm \ (ch arAcrelr-lale mre] are mexeleldamAvialereF 
hue (oX-xowu alo) Gecye) (=) \Vancelelu rome) amaate: 
professional soldier, who, despite his 
higher levels of training, morale and 
professionalism, made up only a small 
percentage of the fighting men. This 
iKeleluKome)amealcmendlitclamiamelalice)asamicmaatc 
principal strength of this fascinating 
new study. 

©) aXex-m alco aalom elele) emmualomtcr-lelcl 
will find it is divided into six parts, 
Wal (oi aln'\ce) aqui almesal ace) ale) ieysdler-] me) celle 
For example, Part | begins with 
[daloms exe) ldlere]mr- ale maaliiite|a’mexe)alecy.dm 
examining issues such as the interwar 
el) d(elemmdalomage) [all alcae)mcxe)(el(<1aomre] ale 
mobilisation. Part Il then takes the 
reader into the so-called ‘Phoney 
War’, the ill-fated campaign in Norway, 
dalom sto 1G0( ome) im &-lalecmre|alemaalomore [Urol IhY 
disastrous events in the Middle and 
Far East. By the time the reader 





FIGHTING THE PEOPLE 


UNCOVERING THE BRITISH AND COMMONWEALTH “CITIZEN ARMIES’ OF WORLD WAR II 
» >> Jonathan Fennell ©. ~~ Cambridge University Press == £25.00 


reaches Part VI they are presented 
with the immediate post-war world 
and the often-uneasy transition of the 
citizen soldier back to civilian life. 

WVdalitcm mola) atoll cy col aallarcxomalel aac celels 
exe) ihalerel mre) ale iesie\eit= | mrols) @o1e1asime) MMU ATs 
war, of particular interest is his 
challenge of the long-held view that 
the war created social cohesion 
relate mel alicsxe maalcm el-1e)¢)(omlamemere)anlaaleyal 
cause. In reality, while there was of 
course some degree of this, there 
Wekoum | aims (eam aa lucerameihalcyle)amrelaremiaierule)a 
in society. As the author states, the 
(ofe) ali ltei mmm ce) comere)aalanlelalidrssomre) e-lamamrelale| 
the “divisions of class, age, gender, 
ethnicity and race persisted” or were 
even amplified. 

Indeed, Fennell quite rightly points 
to the outright rejection of the pre-war 
status quo by those who served in 
uniform as well as civilians who spent 
the war at home, as evidenced by the 
shock landslide Labour victory in the 
1945 general election. In the wake 
of World War II, Britain would see its 
empire fast disintegrating, while at 
ale)aatcmuatcmalelale ame) MUniomVcliiclicmcitelic 
became firmly established. 

Fennell is well-placed to write this 
considerably in-depth study, being a 
senior lecturer at the Defence Studies 
Di<Yery<adpal-alare lam avi ayceecm Ore) i (-1eXom me) alele) ae 
He is also the author of Combat And 
Morale In The North African Campaign, 
a book shortlisted for the Whitfield 
Prize of the Royal Historical Society. 

As such, Fighting The People’s 
War is a highbrow, academic piece of 
Yo) a .@ro] ale Mol ami alelisyelslalstolel(omve) (0 laalommie) 
anyone with a serious interest in World 
War Il. It is incredibly well-researched, 
olaiiireVavahvaniVaiaeciam-|alemelOlitomigelalenvarclal 
outstanding book. NMS 


Men of Britain and the 
Commonwealth rushed 
~.. to join the ‘civilian 
armies’ during WWII 
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REVIEWS 








“THIS FOCUS ON THE CIVILIAN IN 
UNIFORM 1S THE PRINCIPAL STRENGTH 
OF THIS FASCINATING NEW STUDY” 
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Australians undergo a 
‘Medical examination as 
they join the military, 1940 ~ 
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THE END GAME 


THE HINAL GHAPTER IN BRITAIN 
OHEAT GAME IN AGrANID TAN 


AN AUTHORITATIVE BUT AT TIMES UNFOCUSED ACCOUNT OF BRITAIN’S INVOLVEMENT IN AFGHANI 
mh eral pains £9.99 


rs OX010) 0) a=) dike l|amcmlanyce)\clanroi plan lamalicdarclalicit-le given everything, when a more focused delivery 
iS sure to attract interest at the moment, would have been helpful. This extends to the use 
and author Susan Loughhead has excellent of a fairly small print size and tightly packed text. 
credentials to write one, having served in the I Matcm/aidlayeds tomecelelemr-lalem omereelaalantcremiuiin 
British Embassy in Kabul from 2010 to 2013. historical detail. Especially interesting is the 
There is a fascinating twist to her story as well, dynamic between the United States and the 
because her grandfather served in the same UK in the post-war world (a theme picked up in 
embassy more than half a century ago, and his another book reviewed this month, The World 
KSlNcl asm ale)aalome)iici@re Mc) lUr-le)tomlalsiclalenalcomeals After The War). However, digressions into more 
situation in the country following World War Il. general history from the time period under 
Loughhead knows her subject intimately, but (oXe) aksj els) t= 100) alec) Alem KOM) (0) Wad alow @-( ome) MU aTom elele).@ For those interested in the subject, there is 
this brings its own problems to the book. There and sometimes you feel like you are reading huge value in this book, but its density means 
is so much information at the author’s fingertips |§ more of a general history of the region than a that it is unlikely to hold the attention of a 
that at times it feels like the reader is being tightly focused investigation. casual reader. DS 


{ne won lit THE WAR 


OVOCA ie NDT THOROU NG RETHINKING OF THE PO hn WORLD : 
Derek Leebaert Parsi £30. ole — | 


Vammdalswaatelanlaaleleam elele) em Diol ac1.@l Melcleyel-al my elsleiro lim doitolecelarcjall elm eloia\ct)am =) Aitellamel are as 
takes issue with one of the keystones of 1dalcm OkoyAua(-]al0 Mil avercm lance elourlamill0r-)rela) mmuals 
20th-century history — the idea that Britain repeated failures of the CIA, the flawed nature | 
effectively handed over the reins as the world’s — of American foreign-policy-making, and the 


ofo)aaliarclalansiel el=14 ele))\.-) ance ual OhsyAWelACclanl\Le)ale inescapable fact that, at heart, the USA is an ) 
War Il. The familiar story contends that Britain insular nation. : FR Th 











was exhausted by the war, while the USA was Leebaert takes a swipe at many fondly held | 
Vol U]ayeeanValal(cure] elem ale layed avmcelan ele) @ beliefs and will no doubt provoke debate, but | ms 
Leebaert argues that this transfer of as always it is fascinating to hear a familiar Al 
power and influence was far from the orderly story retold in a light that asks questions about 
handover depicted in so many history books. everything you thought you knew, especially 
He believes that the USA, which he describes when the story is as well-told as this one. 
as a “resolutely distant superstate”, was not More than that, Leebaert insists that the 
suddenly willing to pick up the mantle cast off tensions between Britain and the USA in the 
by the British. Nor were the British themselves post-war years led directly to the current global 
ready to step meekly away from their position. Clalexsyatellalavarel ale mel e)alcre\\colPm Ale Am aalclCorsmealls 
As well as investigating this major issue, book highly relevant to modern times as well as 
Leebaert also looks into the notion of the a riveting read. DS 


“TTS FASCINATING TO HEAR A FAMILIAR STORY RETOLD IN A LIGHT 
THAT ASKS QUESTIONS ABOUT EVERYTHING YOU THOUGHT YOU 
KNEW, ESPECIALLY WHEN THE STORY 1S AS WELL-TOLD AS THIS ONE" 





THE TRUTH ABOUT RUDOLF HESS 


THIS NEW STUDY EXPLORES THE RISE AND INFAMOUS FALL OF ONE OF HITLER'S CLOSEST ALLIES 


mceyaltiiatsm =10\0),c> 


Brel aatosom Dlolercitc loa a lclaaliive)a 


Early on the morning of 11 May 1941, Adolf Hitler 

was having one of his habitual tantrums. Rudolf 

Hess's adjutant Karl-Heinz Pintsch had arrived at the 
Berchtesgaden, the fuhrer’s Eagle’s Nest in the Bavarian 
PN | okoyam ©) dr acal yom vhealm all aamr-|aur-ls1ce) a) isjallayea (1 clam ice)eamalls 
boss. The man who in 1939 Hitler had designated his 
second-in-line as successor, after Hermann Goring, 

had flown solo and unauthorised to Britain to try and 
negotiate a peace settlement between both belligerents. 
His objective was to seek out the duke of Hamilton, 

the first man to fly over Mount Everest and the author’s 
father. Hess maintained the belief that Hamilton was 

iN Opposition to the British government. It was in fact 
Hamilton who informed Winston Churchill of Hess’s arrival 
on British soil. 

No one in the Nazi hierarchy was closer to Hitler than 
Hess. He shared Hitler’s imprisonment after the 1923 
Munich Beer Hall Putsch, it was to him that Hitler had 
dictated ‘Mein Kampf’, and in 1933 Hess had been 
appointed deputy fuhrer and minister without portfolio. In 
his letter, Hess blithely informed Hitler that he considered 
aliaaksxoiiimcaaliatclalanane [rol ihitoxe mce me lavel-) atl <(omaallcmanlicy-y(6) ap 
After all, he had been brought up in the Egyptian city 
of Alexandria, which was an English environment. After 
reading the letter explaining Hess’s bizarre journey, Hitler 
had a meltdown. Albert Speer, the Nazi architect, said he 
heard “an inarticulate, almost animal shout”. 

I alcmtc)arc)(e)almlamer-|palcrom Dlelurcdre lool mle laal|icelamcmelele).qeluii(els 
to high drama as he explains how Hitler summoned the 
Nazi hierarchy and asked the Luftwaffe General Ernst 
Udet if Hess stood a chance of reaching his destination 
in an Me 110, an aircraft of limited range. The answer 
was negative: the plane would surely come down in the 
sea. By this time, Hess had parachuted from his plane, 
which was nearly out of fuel, to come down in South 
Lanarkshire with an injured foot. Hitler immediately had 
everyone on Hess's staff thrown into prison, while the 
SS rounded up the personnel at Augsburg Airport, Hess’s 
(o[<} oye a dul com ele) alance)mualismellpcoluromillcdalmmmnalcmeel(omualclame lalla 
into a gothic fantasy realm, when it is revealed that Hess 
had been associating with astrologers, nature therapists 
and anthroposophists, most of whom also landed in jail. 

A lesser-known character who nevertheless looms 
large in the book is Albrecht Haushofer, a sometime 
Foreign Office official of partJewish ancestry and an 
opponent of Hitler’s plan for war. While examining 
captured war documents, the author soon realised 
darcl@m mc lO) ale)iclamarclomulalwiimalalcd\ an Olt-\ic1e mr me-lalue-]mce)(~ 
in Hess's flight. The tragic irony is that Haushofer’s 
Pave) Vie) a ass alan komrokerer els) aut=] mre] ave muar=|a@ualicme(oioyemerelanvaleiule)a 
was the creation of a European federation through 
close German-British cooperation. This even included a 
joint military structure. He was also keenly aware that 
nothing along these lines could be achieved while Hitler 
idsaarelialsxem lal ele) wisi @ 

Haushofer’s association with German resistance 
groups was to cost him dearly. He was arrested after the 
failed 1944 attempt to assassinate Hitler, incarcerated in 
Moabit prison, and on 22 April 1945, a week before Hitler 
committed suicide, Haushofer was executed by the SS. 
James Douglas-Hamilton’s book does justice to this hero 
of the German resistance and sheds new light on one of 
the most uncanny exploits of World War Il. JS 
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“HESS QUITS 
HITLER, FLIES 
TOSCOTLAND 


No.3 Nazi Lands by Chute 
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Rudolph Hess was 
Hitler’s closest ally a 
before his bizarre flight 4 
to Britain in 1941 
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9 BEST BOOKS ON 


WITH THE DISASTROUS FALL OF SINGAPORE, ATTACKS ON DARWIN AND SYDNEY HARBOUR, AND THE EPIC STRUGGLE 
ALONG THE KOKODA TRAIL, THE YEAR 1942 WAS AUSTRALIA'S DARKEST HOUR 


MacArthur’s Coalition: US And Australian 
Operations In The Southwest Pacific Area, 
1942-1945 (2018) 

Peter J. Dean 


This will likely prove to be the definitive study of Australia’s wartime coalition with 
General Douglas MacArthur and the United States. It was a nuanced relationship. 
Based on archival research, Dean uses the Australian-American campaigns in Papua, 





PANU Url ifela bese) (el(svecm ial 
Asia-Pacific in World War Il 
(2014) 
loa elamereclals 


During the war, half a million Australians 
encountered the peoples of New Guinea, 
Asia and India. Assessing the diaries, 
letters and memoirs of Australian 
personnel, Grant skilfully considers 
AOA UILSSSeW AUT CHIC IIR cers) OLO)ile(exe me) 
languages, cultures and religions different 
to their own, and confronted notions of 
colonisation and empire. 
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A Bastard Of A Place: 
The Australians In Papua 
(2004) 
moll Mal Avl Als 


“There was no panic,” recalled Ken 
Harley, an infantryman on the Kokoda 
Trail, “despite the fact we could see 
the Japs beginning to outflank us on 
the ridge above”. Rich with soldiers’ 
voices, this is a gripping introduction 
to the crucial battles fought by the 
Australians against the Japanese in the 
darkest months of 1942. 


New Guinea, the Philippines and Borneo to consider this unequal alliance. 


“BASED ON ARCHIVAL RESEARCH, DEAN 
USES THE AUSTRALIAN-AMERICAN 
CAMPAIGNS IN PAPUA, NEW GUINEA, THE 
PHILIPPINES AND BORNEO 10 CONSIDER 
THIS UNEQUAL ALLIANCE” 


Prisoners Of War: 
PANGia eli Felatcmelaretslam lle) ereye 
(1981, reprint 2001) 
Hank Nelson 


Of the 22,000 Australians taken as 
prisoners of war by the Japanese, some 
7,000 died. Based on interviews with 
former prisoners for a radio program, these 
survivors of the Burma-Thailand railway and 
other camps give evidence of their journey 
through captivity, recounting incidents 
of brutality as well as the endurance and 


humour of their mates. It is a timeless work. | 





PANUVa eel [ro Rom me) ectelaccya 
meatless 
e4elera 
Christina Twomey 


1,500 Australian civilians were captured 
by the Japanese in Asia and the Pacific 
during the war. These men, women and 

children were interned in Singapore, the 

Philippines and elsewhere. They suffered 
and starved; many died and some men 
were executed. Twomey highlights the 

diversity of Australian experiences during 

this global conflict. 
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DISCOVER THE STORY OF THE 
PEOPLE, PLANES AND MISSIONS OF THE RAF 


From its genesis in the horrors of the First World War to the infamous Battle of Britain 
of the Second World War, through to the lifesaving missions carried out in today’s 
trouble zones, this book looks at the men, women and aircraft at the heart of the RAF 
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This bullet-damaged wooden sign was positioned at one of the deadliest 
places on the Western Front during WWI 







re) Niko Ore) dale) Mn cokomrel alm lanl ece)arelane 
Ni itsxeim dtelaks)ele)amselaceidrelame)amaats 
Menin Road during WWI. The 
area was approximately 3.2 
kilometres (two miles) from 
Ypres and was where the Ypres-Roulers railway 
cut across the Menin Road near a crossroads. 
Known on contemporary maps as the ‘Halte’, 
this position was also the location where trams 
stopped and picked up passengers from local 
farms and cottages to take them to Ypres, 
NW fevall ale) an Oxele | adele 

Because it was situated in a particularly 
exposed area, the position was continually 
observed by German forces on higher ground 
to the east and was within range of their guns. 
Anything that moved along the roads at this 
junction was exposed to shellfire, and the area 
was grimly nicknamed ‘Hellfire Corner’ by Brits. 

With German gunners stood ready and their 
artillery preregistered, Hellfire Corner posed a 
significant threat to the British Army because 


Above: Lieutenant W.S. Storie of the Royal Army Service 
Corps took the signboard back to Britain. He displayed it A colourised photograph of a shell exploding at 
in an Edinburgh shop window for many years Hellfire Corner during the Battle of Passchendaele 
by Frank Hurley, the famed photographer of the 


Australian Imperial Force ~ 
the crossroads was a major supply route. It 


Tole) alm Olo1ere | palomcy iol alel- 10m ele-leid(ecmce)milaicolalaayaalcia 
to run, cavalry to gallop and motor vehicles 
to speed through the area. This death trap 
only became safe when Passchendaele was 
captured in November 1917 and the Germans 
Koxs} mu dalc| amid.colem eles-id(@)aroe 

In an area that was littered with dead men, 
animals and vehicle wreckage, signposts were 
important to aid the passage of supplies. 
This wooden signboard is titled ‘Hellfire 
Corner’ in red paint and also names ‘Ypres’, 
‘Cross Roads’ and ‘Hooge’ underneath. It is 
believed to be the last signboard used at the 
position and shows signs of shell and small 
arms damage — a haunting indication of what 
(ofe) aXol idle) alsmanleksianat-\Vicm Ol-\-1aM ll (ome | Meal ome palescie 
dangerous corner on Earth’. 


The Hellfire Corner signboard is 
on display in the National Army 
Museum in Chelsea, London. 
For more information visit: 
www.nam.ac.uk 


Images: National Amy Museum 
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"A RIVETING FOX-HOLE LEVEL 
VIEW OF MORE THAN A DECADE 
OF MODERN WAR.” 


STANLEY A. McCHRYSTAL 
GENERAL (RET.) 


Sweeping from frozen mountaintops to dusty city streets, 

Run to the Sound of the Guns is the compelling account of 

an elite Ranger who nearly lost his life ‘leading the way' in 
America’s secretive global wars. 


As part of an elite special operations unit at the fighting 
edge of the Global War on Terrorism, Nicholas Moore spent 
over a decade on the battlefields of Afghanistan and Iraq. 
This title follows Moore as he embarks on a series of 
(angerous deployments, engaging in brutal street combat 
and traversing inhospitable terrain in pursuit of Taliban 
fighters and Iraq's Most Wanted. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL GOOD BOOKSHOPS OR ONLINE AT WWW.OSPREYPUBLISHING.COM 
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TIME TO REMEMBER 





The First World War began for the British on 4 August 1914 when the Germans invaded Belgium. The magnitude of the losses suffered 

in the 1,560 days that followed will stay with us forever, By the time the Armistice agreement was signed on 11 November 1918 at 5am, 

nearly one million soldiers from the British Empire had fallen. To mark the centenary of Armistice Day, Col& MacArthur has designed 

this stunning limited edition Armistice 1918 watch. Behind its sleek styling and Swiss quartz movement, the watch encapsulates the 
historical events that ended the Great War. 


To symbolise the time the Armistice was signed, the number 5 on the watch is coloured 
red. Alongside it is printed N 2419D, the number of the wagon in which the end of the war 
was formally agreed. 





Although the Armistice was signed at 5am, soldiers kept fighting for six more hours. The 
last to fall was Private George Edwin Ellison of the Royal Irish Lancers. His initials ap- 
pear at 09h30 on the watch, the time that he died. 





‘Thanks to the poem “In Flanders Fields”, the poppy became a prominent Remembrance Day symbol 
and replaces the 11 on the watch, the time the war ended, alongside the date of the Armistice. 





For a unique touch, the watch can also be engraved on the back to pay tribute to an ances- > 
tor, creating a treasured family heirloom, or in remembrance of a heroic soldier, doctor or 
nurse who played a part in the war. 








WATCHMAKERS OF DISTINCTION 


Col&MacArthur is a watchmaking company created by Iain Wood, a former Scots Guard, and his 

associateSebastien Colen. The company is built on a common passion for horology and founding 

values of pride,heritage and commemoration, something that’s helped them become official watch 
supplier for the Royal Guards of Buckingham Palace and the British Army. 


ONLY AVAILABLE AT 
WWW.COLANDMACARTHUR.COM 





